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Improvisations 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLY 

AND HIS QUINTET 

These 14 numbers bring to us once again 
the familiar sound of the quintet led by 
the greatest virtuoso violinist 

in swing music 

PDL 85027 


COLLEGE 


goes to 


College Goes To Jazz 
THE WESTLAKE COLLEGE QUINTET— 
SAM FIRMATURE (tenor), LUTHER 
McDONALD (valve trombone), FRED 
TAGGART (drums), DICK FRITZ (bass), 
DICK GROVE (piano)—has worked under 
the supervision of JOHN GRAAS to reach 
an extremely high standard of modern 
jazz. This, their disc début, provides 11 
examples of their prowess. 
LAT 8180 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 


} CHISHOLM (trombone), ARTHUR WATTS 


Ken Moule Arranges For . . . 
DON RENDELL (tenor), RONNIE ROSS 


(baritone), DOUGIE ROBINSON (alto), 
LEON CALVERT (trumpet), GEORGE 


(bass), ALAN GANLEY (drums), 
KEN MOULE (piano) 
and the result is 11 fine modern 
tracks on which everyone has a chance 
to shine and which reveal Moule’s 
lightness of touch and subtlety 
LK 4152 


Puttin’ On The Style 

Folk songs, ballads and spirituals sung by 
THE GATEWAY SINGERS backed by 

RED CALLENDER (tkass), JACK 
MARSHALL (guitar), ALVIN STOLLER 
(drums), and CARLOS VIDAL (conga drum) 
LAT 8176 


EANS 


Introducing The Tony Kinsey Quintet 


Groups led by Tony Kinsey have invariably 
stood for the best in British jazz. This 
album perfectly bears out the Kinsey dicta: 
“We just try to play jazz the way we feel it 
First and foremost whatever we play has 
got to have swing ... I’ve always been in 
favour of an orderly group for several 
reasons. ... There has to be freedom of 
expression for the soloists.’ 

DON RENDELL (tenor), RONNIE ROSS 
(baritone), BILL LE SAGE (piano & 

vibraphone), PETE BLANNIN (bass), PIERRE HENRY (trumpet), CLAUDE 
TONY KINSEY (drums) GOUSSET (trombone), GEORGE 

LK 4186 ARVANITAS (piano), HENRI BROUX 

(bass) and RAPHAEL PUJALTE (drums), 

here play many of the jazz tunes 

particularly assoc ated with some of the 

greatest jazz musicians. These are 
rhythms, melodies and sound values 
rendered by real jazz enthusiasts 
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Dinner In New Orleans 


MICHEL ATTENOUX AND HiS 
ORCHESTRA, consisting of himself on 
soprano, LOUIS HENRY (trurr pet), 
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Controversy rages in the jazz world 
(what, again?) with the recent re- 
appearance of that modest, maddening, 
but intriguing instrument. the flute. There 
are ‘hose mamas who don’t allow no flut- 
ing in here, at any price; their opposites 
who believe that jazz will now grow up 
and become a respectable music, worthy 
of intellectual consideration (and the 
casual use of that classy word “wood- 
wind”); the third school of thought will 
probably decide that it can take its flute 
or leave it. 

In general, I would have lined up with 
the latter sect--and when it was recently 
suggested that Frank Wess should pootle 
less flute and bootle more tenor, I 
nodded sagely—for I am an admirer of 
ihe Wess tenor. I had only had a brief 
encounter with his dual personality, 
some time ago, when I obtained a Period 
LP called “Osie’s Oasis”, featuring Wess, 
Thad Jones, Henry Coker, Osie Johnson, 
et al. When the needle began tracking 
into Romberg’s “Desert Song”, I dis- 
covered with a sense of shock that a 
flute had got into the house. 

The straight statement of the theme 
sounded precious and spineless, but this 
was followed by a neat break and a flute 
solo very much to the jazz point, and 1 
felt somewhat mollified. Still, it was a re- 
lief when the warm and purposeful tone 
of Wess’s tenor emerged from the other 
tracks. The fluted episode, I thought. will 
serve as a novelty, to amuse friends, or 
enrage enemies. 


JAZZ 


JAZZ JCURNAL, LTD. 


But I have dropped that condescending 
attitude smartly, since taking possession 
recently of an LP called “The Midgets” 
(Details: [American] VIK.LX.1060. Joe 
Newman and his Septette. Personnel: Joe 
Newman, trumpet; Frank Wess, flute; 
Barry Galbraith, electric guitar; Freddy 
Green rhythm guitar; Hank Jones, piano 
and organ; Eddie Jones, bass; and Osie 
Johnson, drums.). 


The admirable sleeve notes by John 
S. Wilson inform us that The Midgets 
was the collective epithet given to the 
smaller members of the Count Basie 
Band, as distinct from The Bombers, or 
larger specimens. A friendly feud was 
waged between the two parties, the only 
weapons being the water-pis‘ol in all its 
varieties. A fluid climax was reached 
when a pitched battle raged over the 
length and breadth of Omaha railroad 
station ! 


This supplies the reason for the title 
of the LP and the first track, which is 
also the original brain-child of the 
whole set-up. During a warm-up back- 
stage before a Basie concert, Newman 
dreamed up a neat little riff, and with 
Wess joining in on flute, made the musi- 
cal discovery, that flute and muted trum- 
pet, in the right hands, can go together 
like ham and eggs. “In the right hands” 
is the operat‘ve phrase, and should be in 
italics and flashing indicators; for where 
Frank Wess and Joe Newman are so 
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THOSE MIDGETS 


LES MALLOWS 


right, most others could be horribly 
wrong. Let me emphasise that I appre- 
ciate this record for itself alone, and not 
for what it could Jead to. 


It is not just that Wess has the agility 
and sufficient technical mastery of the 
flute, but that his accenting, timing, his 
*\j4zz-musicianship’ is able to make the 
most of its unusual qualities, and to re- 
duce to the minimum the countering 
limitations of the instrument, in this 
idiom. And Newman, apart from _ his 
other splendid virtues, vies with Harry 
Edison in producing the most sensitive 
and tasteful of muted-trumpet work of 
the present times The teamwork and 
coun‘erplay between these two men, 
with Galbraith’s swpport added at just 
the right times and places, is a constant 
joy throughout the whole record. 


Added to this unique partnership are 
three ingredients essential to the success 
of this particular LP, even more than to 
others: (I) As fine a job of engineer- 
ing and studio-balance as I have yet 


sheard; (2) A rhythm section of the 


highest class (the names speak for them- 
selves; (3) A string of suitably neat and 
melodic little themes, produced by the 
prolific Ernie Wilkins (whose contribu- 
tion to this decade of jazz may be fully 
appreciated, some fine day). 


“The Late Late Show” and “No Moon 
At All” are the other additions. the first 


(continued on page 36) 
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BRITISH JAZZ 


Chris Barber's Skiffle Group 


Johnny Duncan (vocal) 
Doin’ My Time/Where Could I Go? 


78 r.p.m. NJ 2014 


Ottilie Patterson 
with Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 


Beale Street Blues/Jail-House Blues 
78 r.p.m. NJ 2015 


Annie Ross 
and the Tony Crombie 4tet 
NOCTURNE FOR VOCALIST 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m Gone/ 
Skylark/Manhattan/I’ve Told Every Little Star 
7” £.P. NJE-1035 


Alex WelshM and his Band 
Alex Welsh (trumpet); Archie Semple (clarinet); Roy Crimmins (trombone); | 
Fred Hunt (piano); Chris Staunton (bass); Billy Lock (drums); Nigel Sinclair (guitar) 
DIXIELAND TO DUKE: 
Ostrich Walk/Buddy’s Habit/Winin’ Boy Blues/Cornet Chop Suey/I’m Comin’ 
Virginia/Up Jumped You With Love/Queen Bess/Mandy 
10” L.P. NJT 507 


AMERICAN JAZZ 


Vanguard 


* 

* Brother John Sellers 

* with Ruby Braff (trumpet); Sir Charles Thompson (piano); 


Walter Page (buss); Jo Jones (drums); Freddie Greene (guitar) 


BLUES AND SPIRITUALS: Doretha Boogie/Farewell Work Life/Down By 
The Riverside/Two Little Fishes, Five Loaves Of Bread 


7” £.P. EPP 14002 


Sarah Vaughan 


SASSY: Lush Life/I’m The Girl/Shake Down The Stars/I’ve Got Some 
Crying To Do/My Romance/i Loved Him/Lonely Woman/(I’m Afraid) The 
Masquerade Is Over/The Boy Next Door/Old Folks/Only You Can Say/ 
A Sinner Kissed An Angel 


127 LP 1258 


DISTRIBUTED BY PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD. 66 HAYMARKET, 
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I have recently had the pleasure of 
spending two very enjoyable evenings 
with two grand musicians, Rudy Powell 
and Jimmy Rushing. One evening was 
sper at my home and the other at Jerry 
Valburn’s, one of New York’s leading 
collector’s, who will shortly complete a 
new book on Duke Ellington. 

Jimmy is a short, rotund fellow with 
quick wit and a consuming interest in 
jazz. He has a calm and cheery dis- 
position, and when asked a question he 
does not want to be quoted on, gives you 
a mischievous twinkle of the eye for 
your answer. Rudy has a warm, friendly 
personality that makes every minute of 
conversation a real treat. He has that 
“regular fellow” character that makes 
him a real New Yorker—he was born on 
New York’s West Side in a district once 
called Hell’s Kitchen. Rudy’s interests in 
jazz are varied, he is less critical and 
more appreciative than many critics; in- 
cluding myself. 

Jimmy Rushing is from Oklahoma 
and began his career on the West Coast 
singing in small clubs, before joining the 
Kaycee groups of Walter Page and 
Bennie Moten. His next step was into 
the Count Basie band and this is when 
Jimmy made jazz history with his swing- 
ing blues shouting. It was with Basie that 
he recorded many of the tunes now 
associated exclusively with him — “I 
Want A_ Little Girl”, “Goin’ To 
Chicago,’ “Evenin’” and _ the lesser 
known, but equally great version of 
“Pennies From Heaven”. 

I asked Jimmy if he had any particular 
favourite singers and he replied, “Bessie 
Smith, anything Bessie did was great, I 
could listen to a whole evening of noth- 
ing but Bessie. Then Ethel Waters, a real 
fine voice, and of course, Louis Arm- 
strong! From the blues singers today, 
well naturally Joe Turner, he has always 
been a favourite with me, and T-Bone 
Walker, B. B. King, and Jimmie Wither- 
spoon. Oh yeah! and about two weeks 
ago I sang in a club in Philadelphia with 
John Lee Hooker—he sure can sing the 
blues. And the Daddy of the sweet 
singers is still Bing Crosby.” 

Rushing has a two week engagement 
at Club “38” in Patterson, New Jersey, 
coming up, and then goes on to the New- 
port Jazz Festival to join Count Basie 
Jimmy beamed at the thought of being 
with Basie again and said, “They want to 
know if I would sing a duet with Joe 
Williams, and I said yeah ?—it should be 
real kicks.” 

Rudy Powell started his career at the 
Lenox Club in Harlem in 1929 with Cliff 
Jackson and his Krazy Kats. This band 
included Henry Goodwin, Jack Butler, 
Sandy Williams, Yank Porter, and 
others. Rudy next joined Dave Nelson 
and his band, and from mid-34 until 
1936 played on-and-off with Fats Waller. 
With Fats he did a lot of record dates 
mostly on clarinet, some of his better 


DOUG HAGUE 
interviews 


RUDY POWELL and JIMMY RUSHING 


disks being, “Twelfth St. Rag’, “I’m 
Gonna Sit Right Down” and “You've 
Been Taking Lessons In Love”. In 1937 
he joined the Edgar Hayes band and 
with them made an extensive European 
tour. The band included: Leonard 
“Ham” Davis, Henry Goodwin, Bernard 
Flood, trumpets; Clyde Bernhardt, 
Jelly James, R. H. Horton, trombones; 
Crawford Wetherington, Joe Garland, 
Roger Boyd, reeds; Hayes, piano; Eddie 
Gibbs, guitar; Frank “Coco” Darling, 
bass; and Kenny Clarke, drums. 

A small group under Kenny’s name 
recorded four titles for Swedish Odeon 
in Stockhoim-——the sides were: “Once In 
A While/I Found A New Baby” on 
Odeon 255509, and “Sweet Sue/ You're 
A Sweetheart” on Odeon 255510, and the 
personnel consisted of Rudy, Hayes, 
Goodwin, Gibbs, Darling and Clarke. 
“You know,” said Rudy, “Kenny 
played some vibes on these records and 
he was only a step away from Hamp. If 
he had stuck with it I think he would be 
one of the top men on the instrument.” 

About the rest of the tour he added, 
“We went through Scandinavia, Belgium 
and Holland, and in Amsterdam saw a 
terrific trio with Hawkins, Freddy 
Johnson and Maurice Van Cleff. I knew 
then that Hawk was really the master of 
the saxophone. When I came back from 
Europe I played with Claude Hopkins 
for awhile and then joined Teddy Wil- 
son’s band. This was about the middle of 
1939 and it was a fine group with Harold 
Baker, Karl George, Doc Cheatham, 
trumpets; Floyd “Stumpy” Brady, Jake 
Wiley, trombones, George Irish, Ben 
Webster, Pete Clark, saxes; Al Casey, 


guitar; Al Hall, bass; J. C. Heard, 
drums; and of course Teddy on piano. 
We recorded a tune of mine called 
“Coconut Groove’, which I'd like to do 
again with some group; the other side 
being an original called “Seventy-One” 
by Webster.” 

In 1940 Rudy Powell joined Andy 
Kirk who, according to Rudy, was a 
pleasure to work with; a fine person and 
a perfect gentleman. The following year 
was spent with Fletcher Henderson and 
in 1942 he worked in Eddie South's Sex- 
tet and played 15 months at Cafe Society 
and a few months at the Hickory House. 
The sextet, besides Ruby and Eddie, had 
pianist Stan Facey, left-handed guitarist 
Eugene Fields bassist Dole Dickens, and 
drummer Joe Johnson. “Eddie was very 
continental and never lost that European 
taste after all those years abroad” Rudy 
stated. The Don Redmond band was 
next. They played the Zanzibar Res- 
tadurant in New York. Trumpeter Dick 
Vance, tenorist Walter “Foots” Thomas, 
and clarinettist Jerry Blake were in the 
band. 

The following year found Rudy with 
Claude Hopkins at the renovated New 
Club Zanzibar, and from April 1945 until 
May 1948 with Cab Calloway. “There”, 
said Rudy, “was a good man to work 
for. He always had smart planning and 
good business ability, we played very few 
one-nigh‘ers, and Christmas week we 
had off.” In June 1948 Rudy joined the 
Lucky Millender band, his last regular 
big band job. He is now playing at a 
dance hall called the New Gardens with 
veterans Ed Allen, Abe Bolar, and 
Floyd Casey. 


photo 
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Symphony 


Rudy's feelings on jazz are that, re- 
gardless of style, a musician should teil 
a story in his solo. Without any story he 
falls short of being a real jazzman. 

Jimmy Rushing wanted to know what 
I could tell him about Humphrey 
Lyttelton with whom he will tour Eng- 
land next September. He is excited over 
this tour and continuously talks about 
Lyttelton. A good way to get an idea on 
how a jazzman feels about others in the 
trade is to put on some disks and take 
down their comments. 

‘Skeleton In the Cupboard* by Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton and his Band. 

Rushing: “Is that Humph”? fantastic ! 
tremendous ? He’s a strong blower with 
real feeing and emotion; hey !—what’s 
his name ? (Bruce Turner)—sounds like 
Tate playing alto, another real swinging 
musician”. 

Powell: “They're both fine, and I like 
the clarinettist, like his tone.” (Wally 
Fawkes). 

“Goin’ Home” by Chris Barber and 
his Band. 

Rushing: “Isn't that the same 
clarinettist as before? No! Well he’s 
darn good too. (Monty Sunshine) I 
never realised they really played like 
this in Europe. 

“Jive at Five” by Pat Hawes. 

Rushing: “Real jazz feeling again, 
good rhythm section, some authentic 
Basie-isms in there, but real down 
home”. 

“Swinging the Berry's” by Emmett 
Berry. 


Rushing: “Yeah that’s Sammy Price on 
piano, he really digs in, Berry sounds 
fine”. Powell: “Emmett always sounds 
fine. Who's ‘hat tenor? Terrific, big 
sound, round tone, a little Hawk, Byas, 


Tate, but swings with guts. (Guy 
Lafitte). 
“Melancholy” & “Nobody Knows 


You” by Lafitte and Andre Persiany. 

Rushing: “There's that big sound 
again, he’s really good. Nice block chord- 
ing, boppish touch. (Persiany). It’s un- 
usual to hear “Nobody” played on 
tenor.” 

“Nobody Knows You” by Ottillie 
Patterson with Chris Barber. 

Rushing: “Nice style in the Bessie 
manner; even the background is the 
same as Bessie’s”. 

Rudy told, me that his early idol was 
Frankie Trumbauer and that he also 
liked Hawk, Pres, Byas, Tate, and Ike 
Quebec, and the new boy, Seldon Powell. 
Of the modernists Zoot Sims is the one, 
although Getz can tell a nice little story 
too. Of the alto men Carter and Hodges, 
and Art Pepper (“You know at the be- 
ginning of Pepper's solo on “Jolly 
Rogers” he blows a little piece there just 
like Trumbauer”). On baritone Harry 
Carney, of course, and on clarinet Benny 
Goodman, and at times Artie Shaw-—re- 
fined and fussy, but a good jazzman. 

At Powell’s request we played “Sing- 
ing the Blues” by Trumbauer. Rudy: 
“Listen to the way Frankie builds a 
melody on a melody; and Bix, he’s really 
an all-time great.” Rushing: “He has 


real soul. Can you play “Plain Dirt” by 
the Cotton Pickers ?”. Rushing: ‘That 
was 4 terrific band!” Powell: “Listen to 
Carter there, hear that Trumbauer in- 
fluence again. You know we were all 
influenced in many ways by him”. Re- 
membering the recent article in Down- 
beat where Pres stated he was first in- 
fluenced by Trumbauer, I began to see 
there was basis in such a statement. 

While the above may seem somewhat 
disjointed I think these spontaneous re- 
marks are pertinent and authoritive as it 
is impor:ant to know how such musicians 
feel about records, and their views on 
European artists are of interest to all 
you abroad. 

Finally I would like to recommend 
Jimmy Rushing’s new Columbia LP (CL. 
936) which should be released shortly in 
England. The 12 tracks are divided into. 
groups of representative songs from New 
Orleans, Chicago, Kansas City, and New 
York. The musicians involved are Buck 
Clayton, Cliff Jackson, Urbie Green, Jo 
Jones, Buddy Tate, Tony Parenti, and 
Rudy Powell among others. Jimmy sings 
alone on one track accompanying him- 
self on piano for “Tricks Ain’t Walkin’ 
No More”, a sly, humorous blues. On 
“Some of These Days’, a real killer- 
diller there are driving solos by Clayton, 
Urbie Green; Budd Johnson on tenor; 
Dave McRae, baritone; and Hank Jones 
(sounding far better than on his Savoy 
dates). Behind Jimmy’s robust vocal, 
Rudy noodles on alto. This is possibly 
the best track of an excellent and excit- 
ing album. 


please accept... 


ANY ONE, TWO, OR THREE OF THESE SIX 
COMPLETE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
AT A MERE FRACTION OF THEIR 
NORMAL PRICE AND VALUE ~ 


BRAHMS 


YOU RISK NOTHING 
Tens of thousands of CLASSICS CLUB 
members buy their records every month 
(but without obligation at any time to buy 
any record) at a mere fraction of shop 
prices. And to prove to you absolutely and 
conclusively how valuabl2 Club non-obli- 
gational membership is, we want you, 
entirely at our risk, to listen to, judge, and 
criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB 
records in the comfort of your own home. 


GREAT CONDUCTORS 
AND ORCHESTRAS 
All CLASSICS CLUB recordings are 
organised by great musical! directors 
and conducted by famous conductors, 
conducting symphony orchestras of 
high repute and great distinction. 


WHO RUNS CLASSICS CLUB? 


MEMBERSHIP QUITE FREE 
TO MUSIC LOVERS 
There is no entrance fee, and members 
remain free to accept or decline Club 
offerings. And yet so staggering are Club 


direct-to-buyer distribution, that the 
average member buys almost two records 
every month, 


CLUB SERVICE 
CLASSICS CLUB service to members 
includes monthly mailings fully des- 
cribing Club issues which are the 
crean of the Classical Repetoire 
superbly and faultlessly recorded. 
Members receive (every month) free 
Programme Notes, Club News, 
Special reprints, Special offers —and 
yet at no time is any member obliged 
to make any purchase, or to pledge 
any purchase. 


values due to the book-club system of 


HAYDN 


4(th & 96th Symphonies 
(Surprise) 


BACH 


Brandenburg Concertos 4 & § 


MOZART 


36th Symphony (Linz) 


BEETHOVEN . 


Emperor Concerto 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


4th Symphony 


250,060 music-lovers in France, 180,000 in West Germany, 
400,000 more in Italy, Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavia, 
plus over 12 million club-members in America would not think 
this offer stupendous. Elsewhere, music-lovers, like 2 million 
book-club members in England, are accustomed to these 
fantastic savings. 


INCLUDING P.T. 


All records guaranteed 
made of the identical 
raw materials and 
pressed tothe identical 
high standards used by 
all major record labels 
all over the world. 


CLASSICS CLUB is run by highly speci- 
alised and technically qualified individuals 
fired with a love of music and inspired by a 
selfless dedication to members’ satisfaction 
and delight. Month by month CLASSICS 
CLUB brings direct to members’ homes 
recorded music costing up to 42/6 through 
normal methods of distribution for a mere 
fraction of this amount. 


RECORDS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
Thanks to CLASSICS CLUB, the best and 
greatest of recorded music is no longer 
either a luxury or a burden. New mem- 
bers are invited to join the Club by 
choosing one, two, or three of Club re- 
cordings listed above—strictly on approval 
—and without any obligation now or ever. 


; CLASSICS CLUB is a division of RECORD SALES LTD. 
LESS P.T. To John A. Winstone, Dir., THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


h 


unc lly by return of post. 


plete symp y 
or concerto in- 
cludes P.T. of 
4/3d. per record 
instead of up to 
12/- per record 


: 

Slike 127 Kensal Road, London, W.10 
book-clubs, is to | wish to join the Classics Club “on ‘ 
bring overwhel- trial’ for one month only without | BRAHMS 1 
ming value to its cost or obligation whatever. | want 4 
bd b A (strictly on approval) to listen to the | HAYDN ; 
members. 4 records | have marked, in the privacy om, ig 
CLASSICS CLUB of my own home, and to judge for 1 
record pressing myself whether they are the equal in | BACH ' 
facilities in- all regards to full-price records sold —_—j 1 
creased, nee gat normal methods of distribu- MOZART : 
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it 4 BEETHOVEN 
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CLAUDE BOLLING 


Claude Bolling is a musician who 
has been encountered with satisfying fre- 
quency on records for several years. This 
young pianist was born in Cannes in 
1930. At the ripe age of 14 he won a 
national jazz competition for amateurs in 
France. The following year he formed a 
small group to play in the same style as 
that of Fats Waller, for whom he had a 
great admiration. In 1947 he became 
leader of a band at a club in Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, where he continued 
to develop his technique and musical 
personality. Subsequently, he played with 
many of the great American stars who 
visited Paris, among them Roy Eldridge, 
Rex Stewart, Lionel Hampton, Mezz 
Mezzrow, Albert Nicholas, etc. 

Bolling, in my opinion, is by far the 
most attractive jazz pianist that Europe 
has produced. He acknowledges the in- 
fluence of Fats Waller, Art Tatum, 
Teddy Wilson, Duke Ellington and Earl 
Hines. He has assimilated their styles and 
can reproduce them with extraordinary 
fidelity. Those who know his records with 
Rex Stewart have recognized his affinity 
with Duke’s thought and style. Those 
who have heard his remarkable due‘s 
with Roy Eldridge on Vogue V.2373 
(“Fireworks” and “Wild Man Blues”), 
will be aware that he has recreated 
Earl’s style more faithfully and viva- 
ciously than anyone else. Should you 
play this record to a knowledgeable jazz 
enthusiast without identifying the musi- 
cians, he will usually recognise Earl im- 
mediately but be puzzled by the trumpet. 
Although he had the best of all models 
there, Claude has the ability to create 
excitingly within the Hines style while 
avoiding slavish imitation of the mas“er’s 
compositional construction. He also 
swings more than any other European 
pianist, 4nd more than many famous 
Americans, too. 

The foregoing may not be news to you, 
but on two 12-in. LPs issued by the Club 
Francais du Disque, Bolling reveals him- 


self to be a magnificent 
arranger and the leader 
of wnat is, I strongly 
suspect, quite the best 
European big band that 
has yet been heard. At 
present, this is a studio 
band only, but its quality 


is such that, if there 
is any justice, public 
appearances should result. Here is the 


personnel: 

Claude Bolling, piano, arranger, direc- 
tor: Fred Gérard, Fernand Verstraete, 
Roger Guérin, Henri Van Heake, Robert 
Fassin, trumpets; Bennie Vasseur, André 
Pauginet, Gaby Vilain, Claude Gousset, 
trombones; Gerard Badini clarinet; René 
Nicolas, Jo Hrasko, alto sax; Marcel 
Hrasko, Pierre Gossez, tenor sax; Arm- 
and Migiana, baritene sax; Pierre Miche- 
lot, bass; Arthur Motta, drums. 

The first excellently recorded LP was 
dedicated to Duke Ellington, four of 
whose compositions were played: “Soli- 


STANLEY DANCE 


THE 


BEST EUROPEAN 
BIG BAND YET! 


tude”, “Drop Me Off At Harlem”, 
“Caravan” and “C Jam Blues’. Bolling 
employed all the usual Ellington colours 
and instrumental devices, right down to 
trumpet and trombone jungle sounds, 
and he succeeded in having them played 
with verve, amazing richness of sound, 
and rare sensitivity in regard to dynamics. 
It is in sheer quality of sound, in timbres, 
that the Ellington orchestra has pre- 
viously seemed so inimitable. The Lunce: 
ford orchestra, and briefly Sy Oliver’s 
(“Slow Burn”), were the only ones to 
approach comparable beauty, and it 
therefore is all the more remarkable that 
a studio group like this should be able 
to get so close. And just as Bolling was 
able to create within the Hines piano 
style, so, too, can he create within Duke's 
orchestral style. “Drop Me Off At 
Harlem”, for instance, runs for eight 
minutes and is confidently developed 
throughout, unfolding to the constant 
satisfaction of the listener. 

The second LP is in many ways even 
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more successful. For one thing, the band 
sounds even more assured. The record 
is dedicated to Django Reinhardt and 
Bolling has orchestrated a number of his 
compositions with the same masterly 
Ellington touch and flavour. On “Djan- 
gology,” he has four soloists dialoguing 
with orchestral background in the con- 
certo form Duke employed on “Jam-a- 
Ditty”, and the backgrounds are as full 
of jazz feeling as they are of colour. They 
assist and ennoble the solo and give 
unity to the whole performance. There 
are no contrived insertions made solely 
for the sake of originality, and the music 
in consequence flows. The scoring for the 
saxes on “Minor Swing”, Django’s 
famous solo, is especially felicitous, and 
the tenor solo on this by Pierre Gossez 
jumps with formidable power and swing. 
Gossez is a musician to note. But the 
solo work throughout is generally good, 
with special mentions for Fred Gérard, 
Claude Gousset and Gerard  Badini 
Bolling himself is only modestly featured, 
but to excellent effect. All solo rou‘ines 
are given in informative pamphlets sup- 
plied with the records. 

Today, when good big bands are a 
rarity, this one is a phenomenon. I think 
there are only two better at the present 
time—Duke’s and Basie’s—and in this 
I am supported by all those to whom I 
have played the records without previous 
identification. In addition. Claude Boll- 
ing has given it arrangements to play 
that are of a quality equally rare, arrange- 
ments that ally colour and variety with 
an honest sense of jazz values. There is 
respect for tradition here, but not for 
convention, and fresh, exciting jazz is 


forthcoming instead of _ hysterical 
novelty. After all, it is the conception 
of progress upwards and onwards, of 
novelty for novelty’s sake, that is the 
most damaging of all jazz conventions. 


Travellers to France this summer 
should be issued with proper instruc‘ions. 
Meanwhile, English record companies 
would do well to look into the produc- 


tions, of le Club Francais du Disque. It 
has an excellent Sam Price LP, too. 


Footnote: Since the above was written, 
the Bolling orchestra has made its pub- 
lic appearance, playing for three weeks 
at the Alhambra music hall in Paris 
from May 10th. A trio consisting of 
Claude, Badini and Motta has been re- 
corded by Philips. 
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There’s a whole heap of good, listen- 
able jazzmen around today. But there 
comes a time when one has to differen- 
tiate between the really important ones 
and those that are just ‘on the scene”. 

The important people in jazz today are 
people like Dizzy Gillespie, Lester 
Young, Duke Ellington, Count Basie, 
Miles Davis, and a few others—musi- 
cians who, more than merely being “on 
the scene”, are contributing to the story 
of jazz. 

A recent addition to this select band 
is Milt Jackson—vibraphonist with the 
famed Modern Jazz Quartet and a 
veteran of the early bop era. Today, 
Milt is as equally influential on his in- 
strument as the acknowledged “King of 
the Hammers’—Lionel Hampton. I 
don’t intend here to enter into any form 
of argument to determine who is the 
better of the two, because I accept them 
both as veritable giants of jazz. The 
important thing is that Milt is one of 
the few soloists in contemporary jazz 
whose music is consistently good. 

Milt plays tastefully at all times, ex- 
hibiting a complete mastery of his 
instrument. He hits hard with his 
mallets, but never too hard, and chooses 
only the best of notes on which to 
construct his solo. The resultant sound 
is delicate, but always rich in musical 
content, and unlike many of today’s 
currently-popular jazzmen, Milt Jackson 
is one of the few who really swings— 
all the time! 

A musician of great technical ability, 
Milt also has a subtle, extremely dry 
sense of humour that is often reflected 
in his playing. This is particularly notice- 
able on up-tempo tunes, where his 
seemingly endless supply of interesting 
ideas commands unflagging attention on 
the part of the listener. His immaculate 
phrasing and sense of light and shade 
are two factors of Milt’s musical make- 
up that are predominant in any of his 
ballad interpretations. A fluent, expres- 
sive soloist, he exhibits a plaintive soul- 
fulness in his approach to such music, 
this being even more noticeable perhaps, 
on slow blues, where he has time to fullv 
exploit the mood and spirit of the old 
twelve-bar items. But, the tremendous 


Milton ‘Bags’ Jackson 


vitality inherent in his playing is ever- 
apparent. 

Milt’s importance to the Modern Jazz 
Quartet cannot be stressed too highly, 
for although none can deny the brilliance 
of John Lewis as a piano soloist, I still 
believe that Milt is the most impressive 
improvising member of the _ group. 
There is a school of thought today who 
believe that Milt is restricted with the 
MJQ, and that he would sound more at 
home with a free-blowing group work- 


‘ing less from complex written scores and 


more on jam session lines. My personal 
opinion is that, for the time being at any 
rate, Milt is perfectly satisfied with his 
position with the MJQ for, if the re- 
verse were the case, he would have pulled 
out long before now. A musician of 
his great capabilities would have little or 
no difficulty finding work. 

When I saw the Modern Jazz Quartet 
in Paris last year it was immediately 
apparent that Lewis is very much the 
leader. He it is who dictates musical 
policy, and writes all the scores, but 
each one is so designed to allow Milt 
plenty of scope for improvising, and 
John it is who quite definitely takes the 
secondary soloing role. 

Watching Milt is interesting and, can 
at times, be amusing. Leaning forward 
over his vibes, he carefully chooses his 
notes, occasionally glancing across at the 
piano. When he plays something he likes 
he draws himself to his full height, nods 
appreciately, and throws in a grunt for 
good measure! 

Although full recognition has only 
come his way in more recent times, Milt 
can really be considered as a_ jazz 
veteran. He was born in Detroit in 1923, 
and christened Walter Milton Jackson. 
The Walter has long since been dropped, 
and he is now known either as Milt, or 
more simply by his nickname “Bags”. 
At Michigan State College, he studied 
music, and after developing into a com- 
petent pianist,:switched to vibes. Dizzy 
Gillespie heard him, and persuaded him 
to move to New York, where he worked 
with the trumpeter’s big and small bands. 
Here it was that he gained initial recog- 
nition from the jazz listening public and 
since that time. he has plaved with a 
whole host of different bands. In 1950, 
he replaced Terry Gibbs with the Woody 
Herman Band, and toured with them for 
a short spell. Leaving Woody, he re- 
joined Dizzy and recorded with his 
sextet. In 1952, he became a founder 
member of the Modern Jazz Quartet, and 
avart from his numerous albums with 
this group, he has also become one of 
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the most recorded modern jazzmen on 
the New York jazz scene. 

Of the many Jackson albums released 
in this country, I would recommend any 
of the MJQ EPs and LPs on Esquire, 
plus, of course, the “Fontessa” set on 
London. If you want to hear him in 
settings other than the MJQ, then you 
can take your pick from two excellent 
albums with Miles Davis and Thelonious 
Monk (Esquire 20-052 and 20-056), a 
quartet set with Horace Silver, also on 
Esquire (32-009), some quintet sides with 
trumpeter Henry Boozier (Esquire 20- 
042), plus three excellent London albums 

“Opus De Jazz” (with Basie sideman 
Frank Wess doubling tenor and flute), 
“The Jazz Skyline” (featuring tenorist 
Lucky Thompson), and a likeable set 
with trumpeter Howard McGhee. 

That’s a lot of records to recommend 
in one go, but Milt Jackson plays a lot 
of jazz. 
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2. SNOOZER QUINN 


On a recent visit to New Orleans, I 
bought two recordings by the late, legen- 
dary guitarist Snoozer Quinn, which most 
collectors might not know about. These 
were privately recorded and pressed by 
trumpeter Johnny Wiggs, and the story 
is that most of the pressing stil] sits in 
Wiggs’ basement because of lack of dis- 
tribution facilities. They were recorded 
some time before Quinn’s death in May, 
1949. Two sides are guitar solos, and two 
have cornet accompaniment by Wiggs. 
Snoozer Quinn—Guitar 
No. 7 You Took Advantage of Me 

(Rogers-Hart) Wiggs 2101-A 
No. 12. Snoozer’s Telephone Blues 
(Quinn) Wiggs 2100-A 
Snoozer Quinn—Guitar; Johnny Wiggs 
—Cornet. 
No. 3 _ Melancholy Baby (—) 
Wiggs 2100-B 
No. 10 Singing The Blues (—) 
Wiggs 2101-B 

These are 78 rpm pressings, with blue 
and silver label, and bear the credit 
WIGGS, INC.; 345 Betz Place, New 
Orleans 20, Louisiana. I wou'd be in- 
terested in hearing of other recordings of 
this type. I know, for example, that Dr. 
Edmond Souchon, who plays a mean 
guitar, has privately recorded some 
material which he has distributed to his 
friends. Details would be welcome. 


52. CANNON’S JUG STOMPERS 


New Orleans and folk music researcher 
Sam Charters tells me that in his travels 
he recently interviewed Gus Cannon in 
Memphis. Gus told him that John Estes 
never recorded with Cannon’s Jug Stom- 
pers. This confirms my remarks in which 
I cast doubt on Estes’ presence. 


53. AJAX 


Collector John H. Baker has just sent 
me some more corrections to the Ajax 
listing in the July and August 1956 issues. 
17061 matrices are 31666 (Gambling 

Dan) and 31665 (Darktown). 

17070 second title is Flora’s Weary 
Blues. 

17072 Louisville Blues . . Jack’s copy 
has the Perfect matrix number 
faintly visible under the label, 
with no sign of the Ajax matrix. 

17080 -Matrices are 31727 (A to Z) and 
31725 (I'm Done). 

17090 full title credits are: “I’m Just A 
Cabaret Nightingale, by Josie 
Miles and the Choo Choo Jazzers 
/Last Journey Blues, by Helen 
Cross and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 

17092 ma*rices are 31771 (It Ain’t) and 
31769 (De Clouds). 

17093 matrices are 31777 (Black 
Hearse) and 31779 (Scandal). 

17095 matrices are 31773 (How Can I) 
and 31775 (You Ain't). 


DISCOMANIA 


ALLEN 


17133 matrices are 31840E (Dark Man) 
and 31759 (Workin’). 

17011 matrices are 31010-2 (Charles- 
ton) and 31009-1 (Dicty). 

A few Ajax matrices also appeared on 
other labels. and these have not been 
positively identified with the original 
Ajax issues. Any Ajax issue numbers 
quoted below are only guesses based on 
correspondence of titles. 

31564 Hard Luck Blues (Grice) by 
Clementine Smith, acc. trumpet, 
clarinet and piano. Pathe 032067, 

_ Perfect 12146, possibly Ajax 
17037 (as Helen Gross). 

31582, 5923-1 That Old Time Religion 
by Dixie Mixed Quartette. (vocal 
quartette, acc. by piano. Aurally 
this side is When The Saints Go 
Marching In) Banner 1550, 
Domino 3520; possibly Ajax 
17041. 

31590 Strange Man (Reed) by Clemen- 

tine Smith (acc. clarinet and 

piano). Pathe 032067, Perfect 

12146. No Ajax issue of this title 

known. 

5924-1 My Lord’s Gonna Move 

This Wicked Race, by Dixie 

Mixed  Quartette (Vocal 

quartette acc. piano) Banner 

1550, Domino 3520;  pos- 

sibly Ajax 17059. (Note: for both 

31582 and 31646, the second 

numbers given above are false 

matrix numbers assigned by 

Plaza Music Co. in their regular 

series when they issued these 

older Ajax matrices on their own 

Banner and Domino and possibly 

Regal and Oriole labels in early 

1925, almost a year later than 

the presumed Aiax issues.) 

31667 Memphis Bound by Josephine 
Thomas. Pathe 032122, Perfect 
12201. (Jack gives this matrix as 
above but from some other un- 
identified source I have a note 
that this was matrix 31677). 

31747 Nobody Knows The Way I Feels 
Dis Mornin’. by Nettie Potter. 

Pathe 032122, Perfect 12201. 

31780 and 31782 (Ajax 17117) are on 
Perfect 14547 and Pathe 36366, 
according to Jack. 

And Carl Kendziora tells me that Per- 
fect 11214 used Ajax matrices which 
have not been traced to ther source. 
Three Hot Eskimos—Clarinet solo, 
Slim Perkins. 

31740 Clarinet Blues Perfect 11214 

31741-2 Salt Lake City Blues 

Perfect 11214 

This last item sounds like a pseudonym 

for the ubiquitious Bob Fuller. 


31646; 


75. EVELYN BRICKEY 


This singer, whose name is svelled as 
above, recorded two titles in St. Louis, 
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according to the label, which also names 
the piano accompanist as Ruben Walker. 
9035-a My Man Is Somebody Else’s 
Too Okeh 8256 

9038-a Down In The Valley Blues 
’ OKeh 8256 
The missing masters, 9036-37. have not 
yet been traced. Can anyone help ? Jazz 
Directory lists this item, but incom- 
pletely, and wrongly gives the catalogue 
number as 8141. OK 8141 is actually by 
Viola Baker, two entirely different titles. 


76.. BUMBLE BEE SLIM 


The real name of this race artist has 
always been considered to be Amos 
Easton by most collectors; but the 
Columbia files (courtesy of Mrs. Helene 
F. Chmura) gives his name as Sam Tal- 
bot for at least the October 19, 1934 
session (Mxs. C-731-35). The matrices 
missing from Jazz Directory (Page 366 
are: 

C-732-A, -B_ Black Gal What Makes 
Your Head So Hard? Happy 
Sam Talbot, acc. piano and 


banjo. Rejected. 
C-732-C Same--acc. piano only. 
Rejected. 


C-732-D Same—remade Oct. 30, 1934. 
(Accomp. uncertain) Rejected. 
C-735-A. -B Good Morning. Rejected. 
(C-736 is by Big Bill) 

C-737A, -B Aching Pain Blues, is by 
Havpy Sam Talbot; acc. piano 

and guitar. Oct. 20, 1934. 
Rejected. 
C-737-C Same—remade Oct. 30, 1934. 
Rejected. 
The question is, were there two 
Bumble Bee Slims? Or is Sam Talbot 
ana‘ther pseudonym for Amos Easton ? 
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Ellington at Newport, Fats Waller, 
MJQ, Hamp’s Giants, Basie, the DeParis 
Brothers—these are a few of the names 
which swing the airwaves of Europe 
every night for the enjoyment of those 
who care to listen. Nearly all the pro- 
grammes run to the same formula of 
records and introductions mainly of per- 
sonnel and the titles, although there are 
the occasional interviews with visiting 
and resident jazz stars. 

By far the largest audience in my 
judgment would go to “The Voice of 
America,” which goes out twice nightly 
eight till ten and eleven till one. The 
first hour consists of ‘Pop’ bands rang- 
ing from Nelson Riddle to Woody Her- 
man and the second hour is devoted to 
jazz of all types. These broadcasts are 
received on the 41, 31, and 19 metre 
bands, Short Wave. Twelve until one is 
also transmitted on 1734 metres, Long 
Wave, but is usually jammed by some 
gentleman who considers jazz subversive. 
Main Announcer here is Willis Conover, 
and don’t be alarmed if he seems to 
speak slowly, enunciating the names; 
this is because everyone doesn’t speak 
English who happens to be listening. 
Embracing all types of jazz, a recent pro- 
gramme from this station had Gospel 
singing’ from an L.A. Church. Hank 
Jones, Tal Farlow, Stan Getz, Vic Dick- 
enson, Earl Hines, Jack Teagarden with 
Louis, and Lu Watters. 

A programme for new discs is broad- 
cast monthly on the South West Deut- 
cher Rundfunk on 295 , metres, 363 
metres, 195 metres Medium Wave, and 
41 metre band Short Wave. These in- 
volve. as most German broadcasts do, 
long stretches of talk, but the records 
are brand new issues, often including 
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some of the mail order labels issued in 
the U.S. only. Kurt Edelhagen’s big band 
and various small groups from it, make 
up the main output of the same station, 
midnight till one on Thursdays. 

Of the programmes which appear 
once pez week Panassié’s is one of the 
most authoritative and he always chooses 
one star to feature. Hawkins, Waller, 
and Kid Ory have been some of his re- 
cent subjects and two broadcasts which 
intrigued me were one review entitled 
“Blues and Barrelhouse,” which was an 
L.P. issued by Jazztone, a mail order 
label in America. Featuring Sammy 
Price, Jonah Jones, Vic Dickenson, Pete 
Brown and Cozy Cole the music was in 
that rare really lowdown groove, The 
other was all but one track of Buck Clay- 
ton’s, “All the Cats Join In,” a real 
swinger, if ever there was one. 

Now in my particular case, stuck in 
the country, where the only means of 
obtaining records is by ordering by 
mail, and hoping you have made the 
right choice this chance to hear some 
of them beforehand is first class. Other 
LPs played in full recently include 
Miles Davis’ “Walkin,” and Dukes, 
“Diminuendo and Crescendo in Blue”, 
from Newport. Panassie comes on on 
Saturdays at 10.30 on 218, 318, 259, 445, 
and 495 metres Medium Wave. 

Saturday afternoons from 12.30 p.m. 
to 1 p.m. Paris on 1829 metres Long 
Wave, 193 metres Med. Wave and 49 
metres short Wave features all styles and 
1 p.m. to 1.15 p.m. on 193 always has a 
spiritual group or choir. “Jazz for Every- 
one’ on Wednesdays from 9.30 to 10.30 
p.m. on 267 metres Med. Wave runs from 


Les Brown to the Chico Hamilton Sex- 
tet, and “Jazz Authentique,” 258 metres 
Med. Wave on Tuesdays usually features 
new albums, a recent one of great in- 
terest being Nat “King” Cole at the 
piano with his trio. Radio Paris men- 
tioned above also comes out with a 
programme concerning the work of 
Modern Jazz Stars like Max Roach and 
Horace Silver at 10.20 to 11 on Tuesday 
nights. 

Of the stations which feature their own 
country’s jazz I think France has the 
best claim to something really interesting 
and that is Claude Bolling’s Orchestra 
on 218, 280, etc. (see above) at 10.45 
until 11.30 on Sunday evenings. An ex- 
citing mixture of Ellington and Basie 
plus something of their own make, this 
band is the most swinging in Europe to- 
day. At the time of writing, however, the 
programme is broadcasting live transmis- 
sions of modern piano trios like those 
of Rene Urtreger. 

There are, of course, odd programmes 
appearing at different times from almost 
every country in Europe, some _broad- 
casting their own men (anyone think of 
another word to replace star), others re- 
lying on American jazzmen, and some 
even playing records of British groups. 
Ronnie Scott, Harry Klein, Tony Crom- 
bie, Vic Feldman, Cleo Laine, Vic 
Lewis, Ted Heath, Happy Wanderers 
Street Band (?) have all appeared on the, 
“Voice of America,” and Humph and 
Chris Barber on Stuttgart. 

There’s a jazz broadcast from some- 
where in the world every hour of the 
day, so I would say, switch on, you don’t 
know what you're missing—Ellington at 
Newport, Fats. MJQ, Hamp’s Giants, 
Basie, the De Paris Brothers... . 
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COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


By RAYMOND 
(Victor Gollancz 21/-) 


A book about Count Basie and his 
Orchestra should be a welcome addition 
to the shelves of the jazz music library 
and therefore it is unfortunate that this 
me page opus can be classed as moderate 
only. 

After the three opening chapters 
(which are the best in the book) on the 
Kansas City background and Count Basie 
as pianist and leader, the book divides 
into two main sections. The first of these 
two sections deals with the principal 
sidemen of the old Basie band (1936- 
1950) followed by additional biographies 
of the other Basie musicians, and the 
second section is in the same pattern but 
concerns the post 1950 Basie men. These 
two sections constitute the major portion 
of the book and consequently the whole 
work is out of balance with compara- 
tively little about Count Basie himself 
and the music of the band as a unit and 
far too much about the sidemen. 

Whilst due space for evaluation should 
be given to some of Basie’s major 
musicians such as Lester Young, Buck 
Clayton, Jo Jones and Jo Newman, the 
chosen method of amplified biographies 
results in a lack of continuity. Further- 
more, scores of pages are wasted on 
musicians who, whatever their status 
in jazz may be, are relatively unimport- 
ant as individuals in connection with the 
Basie band. Joe Keyes, Jimmy Notting- 
ham, Bill Hughes, Jay Jay Johnson, 
Bixie Crawford and many others who 
made little or no imprint upon, or con- 
tribution to, the band’s musical style 
are presented in ‘thumbnail’ sketches. 
One is left with the feeling that any 
musician who once blew an eight bar 
solo with the Basie band has his brief 
biography in this book. Thus the major 
portion of the book reads like expanded 
sections of Dictionary of Jazz or Encyclo- 
pedia Of Jazz and becomes little more 
than a reference book—which is not the 
type of book it should be. 

Despite an abundance of information 
the reader will have to tread with 
caution. On pages 112 and 113 are cited 
various records as examples of Lester 
Young’s tenor sax playing and on page 
122 some of the same discs appear as 
examples -of the tenor sax of Herschel 
Evans. Both men do take solos (except 
on John’s Idea where the tenor solo is by 
Evans and all that Lester Young does is 
to take one break near the end) but there 
is no guidance for the uninitiated as to 
the authorship of the particular solos. 

At the end of the book is a complete 
discography of all Count Basie’s record- 
ings plus a selective discography of re- 
cordings by some of the Count’s men 
on sessions away from the orchestra. 
This is, apart from a few minor errors 


(no mention of Basie playing organ as 
well as piano on the Quinichette Feb- 
ruary 1952 sessions, page 300; Wild Bill 
Blues should read Wild Bill Boogie, 
page 296; nowhere can I find Avenue C), 
an excellent and generally accurate piece 
of work by Alun Morgan. The book has 
no index which is a bad omission. 

Apparently Raymond Horricks had 
neither seen the band nor met Basie when 
the book was written and presumably the 
publication date was made to coincide 
as close as possible with the visit to this 
country of the Count Basie Orchestra. If 
the author had waited until he had met 
Basie I think that this would have been 
a wise move, for neither Count Basie as a 
personality nor the music of the band 
really “become alive and the feeling 
throughout is that both the author and 
the reader are too far distant from the 
subject. If you turn to page 15 of the 
April issue of Jazz Journal you will find 
yourself nearer to Count Basie and his 
band here than you are in this book. 

Undoubtedly Raymond Horricks has 
been most industrious in collecting in- 
formation but its presentation is disap- 
pointing. Count Basie is a_ five star 
musician but, unfortunately, this is not 
a five star book. The author’s extreme 
verbosity does not help matters and there 
are far too many parts which are very 
boring to read. It is like a firework which 
the author has stuffed full of damp gun- 
powder and then, when ignited, it 
sparks briefly, fizzles fitfully for the most 
part and finally (for the book just does 
not end but tails off into oblivion) 
splutters out insignificantly. 

ERIC TOWNLEY. 


YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN 
DoroTHy BAKER 
(Jazz Book Club) 

When I first read this book, in the 
American edition, several years ago, I 
thought at the time that it was one of 
the best pieces of jazz fiction I had come 
across, and on re-reading it again re- 
cently I see no reason to change my 
original opinion. Based, as the film 
credits say, on a theme suggested by the 
career of the late and unique Bix Beider- 
becke, the writer shows great understand- 
ing and keen insight into the minds of 
her characters, many of whom incident- 
ally are easily recognisable to anyone 
familiar with the period. This book is 
well worth reading and contains remark- 
ably few clangers. There are some 
moments of great poignancy and deep 
sincerity which amply compensate for 
any minor shortcomings. 

BENEDICT EDWARDS 


METRONOME YEAR BOOK 
OF JAZZ 
(Dobell’s Record Shoo, Price 9/-) 
Metronome’s 1957 Year Book contains 
some worthwhile material, snugly en- 
trenched amongst a lavish display of 
advertising matter. 
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As usual the photographs are lavish 
and interesting, although I found the 
section devoted to twelve camera studies 
by William Claxton unusual rather than 
pretty. The section for the awards of 
the year, big band, rhythm section, new 
stars, etc., runs true to form, but it is 
interesting to note that the Best Jazz 
Records Section lists only one _ record 
(Joe Turner, Boss of the Blues) that isn’t 
strictly modern. 

Best feature of the book is Twenty 
Years with Basie by Bill Coss. This wel! 
written piece dodges from page to page 
in annoying American fashion but con- 
tains some good material on the Basie 
band throughout the years. 

Basie is also featured by what is ap- 
parently a deserter from Downbeat—a 
Blindfold Test by Leonard Feather. 
Basie’s comments on the records played 
him make interesting reading but 
don’t be taken in by the editorial advice 
to continue on pages 28 or 33. You'll 
find it makes more sense if you stay put 
for, although set in four different type 
faces, the material is all on pages 46/47. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


JAZZMEN 


by FREDERICK RAMSAY, JNR. 
and CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 


(Sidgwick & Jackson 30/-) 


This is a grand book, and it may well 
be the most important one, jazzwise, 
yet published in this country. The two 
editors, Frederick Ramsay, Jnr. and 
Charles Edward Smith have really pro- 
duced something worthwhile, and their 
own contributions are certainly amongst 
the most interesting. From the historical 
angle (much more detailed and com- 
prehensive than usual), and going back 
to the very first murmurings of the 
various elements’ which eventually 
merged themselves into what we now 
know as jazz, this is particularly fascinat- 
ing reading; one should spare a thought 
for the very exhaustive and painstaking 
research that must have gone into the 
preparation of these chapters. As a re- 
sult one is given a vivid and personal 
picture of many of the very earliest great 
names who have hitherto been for the 
most part rather vague legends: names 
like Bolden, Rappolo, Oliver and Bunk 
Johnson. There is much information de- 
rived from talks with, and letters from, 
Johnson during the latter part of his 
life, and these are quoted verbatim which 
makes them additionally entertaining. 

Most of the material in this book re- 
veals a deep and sincere understanding of 
what jazz is all about, and I notice only 
one musical mis-statement, but a bad 
one! However this is a really thorough 
study of jazz up to the end of 1939 
(the war having unfortunately delayed 
publication, even in America, until 1946), 
and it should be read slowly and diges- 
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EARL BOSTIC 


sy HUGUES PANASSIE 


Earl Bostic is, to my mind, one of the 
sreatest saxophonists jazz ever 
<nown. 

He was born on April 25, 1913, in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. and started playing 
clarinet in the school band, after which 
he switched to alto sax. A few years 
jater Earl Bostic was taught harmony, 
iheory and several new instruments, by a 
nun called Sister Letitia. 

After he graduated from college, Earl 
Bostic worked with regular bands, Fate 
Marable, Charlie Creath being the most 
important of them. Then Earl Bostic 
left the South and went to New York, 
working with Don Redman for a while, 
then with Edgar Hayes and Cab Callo- 
way. From 1939 to ‘942, Bostic headed 
a band at Smal Paradise in Harlem, 
and after a short spell with Lips Page, 
joined Lionel Hampton’s band with 
whom he played during 1943 and 1944. 
He has led his own small group since 
1945. 
During the first part of his career, 
Earl Bostic, although highly appreciated 
by his fellow musicians, was little known 
to the public. He played then in a bright 
voluble style, often using fast phrases 
which proved him to be an accomplished 
technician. But Bostic was not just 
a brilliant virtuoso, he had a beautiful, 
powerful tone and swung as much as 
the best of them. Some of his finest 
recorded solos of that period are to be 
found in “The Man I Love”, which he 
recorded with Lips Page for Commodore 
(1944-45). Unfortunately, the former is 
not too well recorded. 

A few years later, Earl Bostic started 
to record extensively for the King 
label. Some of the numbers he made for 
them in 1950-51, such as “Flamingo” 
and “Sleep” became big hits and Earl 
Bostic found himself a popular star 
almost overnight. 

Several jazz critics have dismissed 
those records, and the others he made 
for King (issued in England on Parlo- 
phone” or “Vogue”) as being commercial 
rhythm and blues stuff. The fact that 


those records were intentionally aimed at 
the rhythm and blues market does not 
disqualify them by itself! There are 
good rhythm and blues records, and if 
the Bostic records do not fall in that 
category, I wonder which do! Swing has 
always been and still is the trade mark 
of good jazz, and if there is an alto 
saxophone player who swings more than 
Earl Bostic does on “Flamingo,” “Seven 
Steps,” “Deep Purple,” “Cherokee” and 
—" others, I still have to discover 

im. 

Amongst those Earl Bostic nimbers 
which have foolishly been dismissed as 
banal rhythm and blues records, there 
are some in which Bostic plays in a style 
which has little to dc with what is gen- 
erally considered rhythm and blues. Take 
for instance such records as “Smoke 
Rings” and Smoke Gets in Your Eyes.” 
These are pretty, yet swinging, perform 
ances, full of singing phrases. Bestic 
does not use any growl here but plays 


-with a very pure, clean, beautiful tone. 


When Johnny Hodges or Benry Carter 
use the same pretty style, almo-t every- 
body says they are great—and quite 
rightly so. Why, therefore, should the 
same kind of melodic alto saxophone be 
overlooked when played by Earl! Bostic, 
who is no less a technician and swing- 
man? I suspect that some of the critics 
who dismissed those as vulgar rhythm 
and blues records knowing what to ex- 
pect, did not even listen to them! 

If you take the trouble to play his 
“Bugle Call Rag” you'll hear Earl Bostic 
playing freely in the style he likes best. 
Fast, fantastic phrases, amazingly _per- 
formed, alternate with poweriul, hard- 
driving passages which show how rich 
and full of variety Bostic’s playing can 


“Cherokee” is another example of this 
style. The record includes two choruses 
Earl Bostic plays the first half of both 
with fluent phrases, full of melody; while 
in the second half of each chorus he 
switches to the use of simple riffs, made 
by the repetition of one, or a few, notes. 


BOOKS—continued 


ted carefully. Although some of the 
phraseology is. perforce, rather dated, 
for the reason given above it is a very 
valuable work in its field, and 1 recom- 
mend it most strongly. 

One of the most piquant chapters in 
the book deals with jazz critics from the 
day they first claimed a hearing. Some 
of the statements quoted are so com- 
pletely naive and utterly ridiculous that 
one wonders in these more enlightened 
days. how on earth such remarks ever 
got into print. We are much more fort- 
unate today, for there are, in all count- 
ries where jazz flourishes, many well in- 
formed and knowledgeable writers who 
consistently give a true appraisal of 
merit, or otherwise; and not only in the 
musical press but in the less sensational 
and more mature newspapers as well. 

The book is liberally illustrated with 
an exceptionally interesting collection of 


photographs, going back over the whole 
history of jazz, and even before that, to 
some of the early New Orleans brass 
bands from whose ranks so many 
famous names emerged. 

From New Orleans to Chicago and 
gradually eastwards to New York one is 
able to follow the progress of jazz 
through the years with a wealth of de- 
tail, and never before I think has this 
been attempted on such an ambitious 
scale, or with such a high degree of 
success. From the neat and concise for- 
ward by Gerald Lascellea to the end of 
the book, there is scarcely a dull page, 
and I hope that in course of time we 
may enjoy the further pleasure of a 
sequel to this work to bring us up to 
the present time, and to cover the many 
different events and developments that 
have occurred in jazz over the past 
eighteen years. 


BENEDICT EDWARDS 
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Another very good point with Bostic 
is his feeling for picking the right tempo.. 
Listen to his records and you'll find 
that the tempo he picks always fits the 
number he plays. I esjecially enjoy 
those bounce tempos on which he sets 
his medium-slow performances, for they 
get a good groove for the tand and pro- 
mote a very healthy swing. 

Personally I think that Earl Bostic 
is one of the greatest jazz musicians 
blowing today. Try playing records by 
other saxophonists right after his, and 
just see how many can stand the com- 
parison. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and deletions 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 
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@OB BURNS: 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
EDDIE CONDON AT NEWPORT 


Louis Armstrong: Indiana; Theme From The 
Threepenny Opera; Whispering; Bugle Blues And 
Ole Miss; Eddie Condon: Dippermouth Blues 
(21 mins.)—Bye An’ Bye; Squeeze Me; Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue; Big Butter And Egg Man 


(22 mins.) 


(Philips BBL 715i. 12in.LP. 37s. 6}d.) 


US. Columbia was understandably 
upset when Louis Armstrong’s Newport 
repertoire turned out to consist chiefly of 
numbers it had already released, but the 
disappointment with his performance 
expressed by many critics present at the 
glorious festival does not, judging by the 
sample under review, seem entirely justi- 
fied. I fear their attitude was determined 
more by a dislike of what Louis repre- 
sents, and the kind of music he plays, 
than by any genuine shortcomings in the 
way he played. 

The little band sounds in good spirits, 
and although I have heard “Mack the 
Knife” as many times as most peoole, I 
never tire of it. Louis’ conception and 
delivery make every version a master- 
p:ece, and always there seems to be some 
slight, relishable difference. Edmond 
Hall’s obbligato on this is very pleasing 
although he is tiresomely ugly on the 
preceding “Indiana”. The backgrounds 
he and Trummy work behind Louis are 
first-class musically as well as by the 
special rhythmic standards of jazz. So. 
particularly, are those Louis and 
Trummy provide on “Ole Miss” behind 
the clarinettist. “Whispering”, a feature 
for an unimpressive bassist, Dale Jones, 
is more than redeemed by Louis, who 
obviously savours the melody. 

To follow Louis with the splattering, 
lost-dentures sound of Wild Bill Davison 
is rather appalling. Where Louis’ tone 
appears impervious to fresh air, Davi- 
son’s disintegrates. Whether this coarse- 
ness is due to affectation or lack of 
discipline, it is too bad either way, for 
his phrasing and construction are often 
attractive. Bud Freeman is always enjoy- 
able and the rhythm section is pretty 
relaxed. On the whole, the bunch sounds 
better than usual, as though the unusual 
combination of fresh air and water had 
invigorated them. There are some good 
background riffs here, too. Condon’s 
contribution consists of some laboriously 
dredged up witticisms. 


Louis Armstrong, tp. with Trummy Young, 
tb; Edmond Hall, c: Billy Kye, p; Da‘te Jones, 
b; Barrett Deems, d. 

Eddie Condon with Wild Bill Davison, ct; Lou 
McGarity, tb: Peanuts Hucko, c; Bud Freeman, 
ts; Gene Schroeder, p; Jack Lesberg, b; Ciiff 
Leeman, d. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
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A NIGHT AT THE APOLLO 
(Vanguard PPL 11004. 12in.LP 35s. 14d.) 


Recorded in Harlem’s famous theatre, 
this record has in addition to some 
really fine acts faithfully recorded, the 
added attraction of the Count Basie 
Band 4s a pit orchestra. The atmosphere 
has been well caught, the audience re- 
action ,being as lively as one would 
expect in such a hall. 

The acts include an amateur show, in 
which the competitors who don’t make 
the grade are promptly ‘shot’, a fabu- 
lous comedian by the name of Jackie 
‘Moms’ Mabley, and the best imperson- 
ator I.have ever heard. And don’t forget 
that Rill Basie is there too—all the time. 


MICHEL ATTENOUX & HIS BAND 


Indian Summer; C Jam Blues; Wabash Blues: 
Some Of These Days; Solitude; Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(23 mins.)—When It’s Sleepy Time Down South; 
Moppin’ And Boppin’; If I Had You; Shine; 
Apex Blues; Melancholy (22} mins.) 
(Felsted PDL 85020. 12in.LP 35s. 14d.) 


Here is some of the most musicanly, 
melodic traditiona! jazz to be heard 
anywhere. These French boys really 
stick with these tunes but the overall 
sound they produce extremely 
pleasant, even if the rhythm is rather 
stiff. 

Attenoux’ soprano is of course 
entirely Bechet inspired, but he blows 
freely and improvises well on the blues 
tracks and the pleasant version of “Ain't 
Misbehavin’”. Some of the trumpet 
playing is rather uneven, but the work 
of trombonist Gousset is very sound. 

Michael. Attenoux (sop), Louis Henry, Pierre 
Henry (tpts), Claude Gousset (tmb), George 
Arvanitas (pno), Henri Broux (bs), Raphael 
Pujalte (drs). Paris June 1956. 


THE AUSTRALIAN JAZZ 
QUARTET / QUINTET 

A Foggy Day; Broadway; Little Girl Blue; 
September Sang; Loose Walk; Like Someone In 
Love (19 mins.)}—You Are Too Becutiful; Music 
For Walkin’; Lullaby Of The Leaves; The Things 

We Did Last Summer; Fascinating Rhythm 

(1s mins.) 
(London LTZ-N 15965. 12in.LP. 37s. 64d.) 


Although tasteful enough in its way 
much of the music is pretentious. Nearly 
ali the arrangements try some kind of 
gimmick, but if you like a surfeit of 
effete flute solos and limvid bassoonery, 
then you will find this has some appeal. 

To my mind the music is at its best 
when Dick Healey is playing alto and 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


record 


45 


3373 


KEITH GOODWIN 


Bryce Ronde can be heard uncluttered 
by tinkly vibe work as in “Music For 
Walkin’ “Foggy Day” and ‘Fascinating 
Rhythm” are also good tracks, but I 
cannot go along with the effusive sleeve 
notes which describe Jack Brokensha’s 
over-long and out-of-tempo vibe solo 
version of “September Song” as recalling 
the poignincy of the original Walter 
Houston recording. I also cannot agree 
that the stiff sledge-hammer beat of 
“Loose Walk” is “definitely for foot tap- 
ping, finger snapping, shoulder shaking, 
i head rocking—all at once if you 
like.” 

Dick Healey (flute, aito, clt, bs), Erroll Buddle 
(tnr. bassoon), Bryce Ronde (pno), Jack 
Brokensha (vbs, drs), Jimmy Gannon (bs), Nick 
Stabulas (drs), John Fawcett (bs). Tracks 2, 4, 
6, 8, recorded Jan. 1956. Others recorded Feb. 
1954. 


CHRIS BARBER & HIS BAND 


Bourbon Street Parade; New Blues; Willy The 

Weeper; Mean Mistreater; Yama Yama Man; 

Old Man Mose mins.)}—Indigo; Bearcat 

Crawl; Lowland Blues; Panama; Bourbon Street 
Parade (184 mins.) 


(Nixa NL 6. 12in.LP 35s. 14d.) 


The public’s appreciation and 
enthusiasm for this band has long been 
a mystery to me. The tracks which can 
be heard on this record are a fair sample 
of Barber’s work; stodgy and lifeless like 
badly made Yorkshire pudding. To add 
to the culinary mess they attempt too 
many so-called styles and succeed only 
in producing a very indigestible fare. 
Their musical inaccuracy only 
redeemed by the fact that most of them 
have played together for so long that 
they have learned to cover up one an- 
other’s mistakes. 

In making such damning comment on 
one of our leading jazz groups I am only 
too ready to appreciate that their work 
has done tremendous good in spreading 
the name of jazz throughout the country- 
side. It is time, however, that people 
realised that jazz can extend beyond the 
capabilities of revivalist groups such as 
this, and that the primitive school is but 
one aspect of this music. Unwittingly 
Chris Barber overdoes this aspect, and 
relies on the susceptibility of the public 
to a musical fad in displaying his wares. 
I enjoy Miss Patterson’s vocals, and am 
impressed by some of the solo work, 
especially that of Monty Sunshine, but 
the ensemble and general effect is a long 
way short of the way jazz should sound. 


Chris Barber (tmb), Pat Ha'cox (tpt), Monty 
Sunsh‘ne (ct), Eddie Smith (bjo), Dick Smith 
(bs), Ron Bowden (ds). Recorded Royal Festival 
Hall, London, 15th December, 1956. 
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reviews 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Ice Cream; Down By The Riverside 
(Tempo 45/A 160. 45 r.p.m. 6s. 3d.) 

Two mediocre performances recorded 
for Storyville in Denmark. “Ice: Cream” 
is very monotonous, has a poor rhythm 
section and an even poorer vocal from 
Pat Halcox. The reverse is rather better. 
I like Barber’s work here, but not his 
vocal which is not he!ped by poor 
balance and an over-prominent banjo. 
Monty Sunshine plays well throughout, 
but it’s still a very rock cake sort of 
performance. ie 

Chris Barber (tmb), Pat Halcox (tpt), Monty 
Sunshine (clt), Lonnie Donegan (bjo), Jim Bray 
(bs), Ron Bowden (drs). 


SIDNEY BECHET 
Jungle Drums; Chant In The Night (a)—Song Of 
Songs (b); What A Dream (a) 
(Philips BBE 12109. EP 12s. 104d.) 

Recorded some years ago these hardly 
represent Bechet at his best. Two of the 
three sides recorded in 1938 suffer from 
bad recording and an apparantly un- 
interested accompanying group—the 
material is also far from strong. “Song 
of Songs” is sugary nonsense, the only 
track of any real interest being the last. 

(a) Bechet (sop), Ernie Caceres (bari/tnr), Dave 
Bowman (pno), Leonard Ware (gtr), Ed Robinson 
(bs), Zutty Singleton (drs). New York 16/11/38. 
(b) Bechet with Lloyd Phillips (pno), Pops Foster 
(bs), Arthur Herbert (drs). New York 31/7/47. 


BECHET-SPANIER AND 
BECHET-LYTTELTON 
Bechet-Spanier: If 1 Could Be With You; That's 
A Plenty—Bechet-Lyttelton: Some Of These Days; 
Black And Blue 
(Melodisc EPM 7-68. EP Ils. 10d.) 

The two remaining sides from the 
splendid Bechet-Spanier session, _ plus 
two sides with Sidney and Humph. Don't 
miss these tracks with Spanier for they 
contain some of the best jazz ever re- 
corded. “That's A Plenty” is a winner. 
The ideas of the two piece front line 
dovetail to perfection and the rhythm 
is excellent. “If I Could Be With You” is 
treated with great delicacy. Spanier’s 
muted trumpet is full of feeling and 
Bechet’s fyric improvisations are very 
pretty. Together with EPM 7-62 here is a 
record which should be in your collec- 
tion. 

Side. 1. Bechet (sop), Muggsy Spanier (tpt), 
Carmen Mastren (gtr). March 1940. Side 2: 
Bechet with Lyttelton (tpt), Keith Christie (tmb), 
Wally Fawkes (cit), George Webb (pno), Buddy 
Vallis (bjo), John Wright (bs), Bernard Saward 
(drs), Ian Christie (clt) first track only. Recorded 
13/11/49. 


SHARKEY BONANO—LIZZIE MILES 
The Eyes Of Texas; A Good Man Is Hard To 
Find; In The Mood; Salty Dog; Blue Turning 
Grey Over You; Famous Door Boogie (14} mins.) 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


—Sharkey Strut; Bill Bailey; Look Sharp, Be 
Sharp; Darktown Strutter’s Ball; Lizzie’s Blues; 
Auf Wiederschn (14} mins.) 

(Capitol T 792. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


Entitled “A Night In Old New 
Orleans” these sides would appear to 
come from at least six different sessions. 
and it is a pity that the usually so effi- 
cient Capitol people have no personnels 
for us. 

Tracks 2, 4, 8, 10 and 11 are sung 
by Lizzie Miles, the rest being by 
various Bonano groups. The music as 


.played by the latter is bright and 


competent New Orleans Dixieland, with 
plenty of good solos against a good, 
bright rhythm. Bonano’s trumpet playing 
is cleanly articulative and provides the 
front line with a good lead. “Strut” and 
“Look Sharp” are the best tracks. Lizzie 
Miles sings, both in English and French, 
and sounds most impressive. She shows 
power and a will to really swing, and it 
seems 4 pity she is not recorded more 
often. S.T. 


BOURBON STREET DIXIELANDERS 
When The Saints; Tin Roof Blues; High Society; 
Farewell Blues; Confessing (26 mins.)—Ballin’ The 
Jack; Some Of These Days; Darktown Strutters 
Ball; Bill Bailey (19 mins.) 
(HMV CLP 1121. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 


Entitled a Jam Session on Bourbon 
Street, these sides contain some good, 
hard hitting Dixieland music suitably 
larded with generous solos from all the 
front line, plus guitar and piano. As is 
inevitable on such a get together, the 
ensembles sound rough and unbalanced, 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


for the very nature of the music they 
perform is unsuited to the enlarged in- 
strumentation involved. Nevertheless 
much of the music is really worth while 
and it is certainly played in proper New 
Orleans fashion. 

The late George Girard shows off a 
good attack and a hot tone when playing 
muted (“Tin Roof”), and both trom- 
bonists, in quite differing styles, play 
excellently. Of particular note is the 
clarinet playing of Harry Shields and 
Pete Fountain. Both play in pleasant 
liquid sounding New Orleans manner— 
facile And easy, and with a good swing. 
Another good musician Lester 
Bouchon, whose tenor style is almost as 
round and rolling as that of Bud Free 
man. The rhythm is a little stiff at times, 
but they work up a good beat on “Con- 
fessing” and “Ballin The Jack”. Front 
line soloists come in the same order each 
time: Gerard, Shields, Delaney, Bouchon, 
Almerico, Fountain, Pecora. S.T. 

George Girard, Tony Almerico (tpts), Jack 
Delaney, Santo Pecora (tmbs), Harry Shields, Pete 
Fountain (clts), Lester Bouchon (tnr), Roy 
Zimmerman (pno), Frank Federico (gtr), Phil 
Darois (bs), Roger Johnston, Paul Edwards (drs). 
Recorded New Orleans 12/6/56. 


BOB BROOKMEYER 

You Took Advantage Of Me—Jasmin 

(Columbia SEB 10068. EP IIs. 10d.) 
This EP is the second to be released 
under the general title “The Modernity 
of Bob Brookmeyer” but the music is 
not, in fact, so specifically modern as to 
deserve the title. Brookmeyer plays in 
very much the same style as that which 


Peter Tanner Art Tatum 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Cripple Clarence Lofton 


Bob Burns Lionel Hampton Quartet 
Columbia-Clef SEB 10065 


Stanley Dance Negro Spirituals Vogue LAE 12033 
Keith Goodwin Chico Hamilton Quintet 


Gerald Lascelles Erroll Garner Philips BBL 7106 


Brian Nicholls Ella Fitzgerald Sings 
Rodgers and Hart, Vol. 2. 


Art Tatum 


Vogue EPV 1209 


Vogue LAE 12039 


HMV CLP 1117 
Columbia 33C 9033 
Columbia 33C 9033 
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he used on his recent British tour. He 
has immense polish and his playing 
seems effortless. Despite the singiec title 
to each side, there is no apparent 
sterijity of ideas, and a _ continuous 
supply of new variants on “You Took 
Advantage” come from Brookmeyer and 
pianist Jimmy Rowles throughout the 
five minutes. “Jasmin” is a lightly swing- 
ing Brookmeyer original. B.N. 
Bob Brookmeyer (valve tmb), Jimmy Rowles 
(pno), Buddy Clarke (bs), Mel Lewis (drs). 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
Bossie Woman; Texas Tornado; Tell Me What 
Kind Of Man Sesus Is; Troubite In Mind; See 
See Rider (22 mins.)—When I’ve Been Drinking; 
Martha; Swing Low Sweet Chariot; Key To The 
Highway: Goodbye Baby Blues (18} mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7113. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


Ten tracks from this great singer, who 
is probably the most important pure 
blues performer living today. The songs 
are an interesting mixture of country and 
city blues, neatly and briefly described 
in the anonymous notes. The session, 
located by Philips, was recorded live, a 
fact particularly noticeable from the 
fearsome cackle which greets the ref- 
erence to refreshment at the end of 
the first side. 

There is no doubt that this record is 
by the later, the “Euronean” Broonzy. 
More expansive, less inhibited. coarser, 
and somewhat more superficiai than his 
former work, it is probable these songs 
which will wear less than some of his 
earlier recordings. In spite of this, which 
must be said, it ‘s strong and magnificent 
singing, paced all the way by the scuffle 
and beat of his own guitar. Bill pro- 
vides all the support he requires and has 
no need for drummer or other musician. 
The talking itself is a pleasure, in the 
familiar offhand allusive rambling style 
which many will remember from his 
concerts. 

“See See Rider” is especially attractive, 
and “Trouble in Mind”, while the sound 
effects of “Drinking” will cause it to 
linger in some minds. The irreverent 
“Swing Low” reminds us of _ those 
warmly comic duets which Bill per- 
formed with John Sellers a few months 
ago. “Goodbye Baby” deserves special 
attention for a truly classic spoken ex- 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


planation of the pattern of blues 
couplets, which may alarm some intel- 
lectual commentators. G.B. 


BERYL BRYDEN WITH FATTY 
GEORGE’S JAZZ BAND 


Beale Street Blues; Frankie And Johnnie; Oid 
Man Mose—Doctor Jazz: West End Blues; 
Kitchen Man 


(Melodisc EPM 769. EP Ils. 10d.) 


It has taken a number of extended 
Continental tours and the praise.of some 
distinguished visiting firemen to esta- 
blish Beryl as one of Britain’s best blues 
singers. She has the advantage of a 
warm, musical voice and a great love of 
all that is righteous about jazz. 

These selections were recorded in 
Vienna where Beryl was appearing with 
an excellent local group led oy clarinet- 
tist Fatty George. After an evening 
listening to them, Lionel Hampton is 
reported to have remarked, “Beryl and 
Fatty’s-band go together like ham and 
eggs”, and certainly I have never heard 
her better accompanied. The material 1s 
very well chosen and on “Beale Street” 
and “West End”, Beryl and the band are 
heard to good advantage. ““Doctor Jazz” 
is also excellent in every way, featuring 
Beryl on the washboard, some swinging 
piano and a good, driving ensemble. The 
last item is a rather doubtful dotutle 
entendre blues, but Beryl puts it over 
with charm and humour, and the band 
supply the right backing. PT. 

Beryl! Bryden (vcl and wshb.), Fatty George 
(clt), Oscar K'ein (tpt), Willy Meerwald (valve 
tm>). Bill Gran (yno), 


“HOWLIN’ WOLF” BURNETT 
Come To Me Baby; Don’t Mess With My Baby 
—Smokestack Lightning: You Can’t Be Beat 

(London RE-U 1072. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Good modern style blues singing by 
Howlin’ Wolf with a swinging accom: 
paniment from guitar, piano and drums. 
His style is direct, his diction clear for 
a blues man, and although he lacks 
subtlety, his rhythmic attack compels 
attention. In common with other blues 
artists in the past he blows a harmonica 
with great power, obtaining a kind of 
throbbing vibrato which matches well 
the intensity of his singing. S.T. 


WILD BILL DAVISON 


Why Was I Born; Just A Gigolo; Yesterdays; I 
Don’t Stand A Ghost Of A Chance With You; 
She’s Funny That Way; When Your Lover Has 
Gone (19} mins.)—Hotter Than That; St. Louis 
Blues; Swinging Down The Lane; Avalon; Shim- 
Me-Sha-Wabble; As Long As I Live (18 mins.) 


(London LTZ-U 15068. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This is disappointing music in circum- 
stances where one would hope that all 
the ingredients would make it first-class. 
The recording, particularly on the first 
side, is terrible, and detracts seriously 
from the already sad sounds which Wild 
Bill makes. His vocal on “Ghost” is one 
of the worst ever put on record, and even 
the fine trombone work by Jimmy 
Archey on these tracks cannot retrieve 
the situation. Ralph Sutton might have 
been playing in the next studio most 
of the time, and the only Dixieland en- 
sembles which remotely come off are on 
“Funny” and “Love” and unique bas- 
soon solo on “Yesterdays”. 

The reverse, by a group called the All 
Star Stompers, features Davison and 
Archey with more exciting support, 
either Nicholas or Hall taking the 
ciarinet part, and Pops Foster and Baby 
Dodds holding forth in the rhythm sec- 
tion. The recording is better, and all the 
soloists make a major contribution to the 
performance. Archey and Nicholas are 
particularly worthy of mention for their 
biting comment in the ensemble. Sutton 
plays some nice choruses, dnd the 
leader's horn is both tonally and 
rhythmically more consistent. I have 
always been an admirer of Wild Bill’s, 
and praise his forceful style as long as 
it does not sacrifice musical standards to 
achieve the desired effect. The second 
side is worth hearing, and will most 
ikely please as many people 4s ‘he first 
side displeases. G.L. 


(1) Wild Bill Davison (cornet), Jimmy Archey 
(tmb), Garvin Bushe!l (clt and bassoon), Ralph 
Sutton (pno), Sid Weiss (bs), Morey Feld (ds). 
Recorded New York 27th December, 1947. 

(2) Davison (cnt), Archey (tmb), Albert Nicholas 
(clt), Sutton (pno), Danny Barker (gtr), Pops 
Foster (bs), Baby Dodds (ds). Edmund Hall re- 
places Nicholas on ‘‘Swinging’’ and ‘‘Avalon’’. 
James P. Johnson replaces Sutton on ‘‘St. Louis’’. 
Johnny Blowers replaces Dodds on ‘*Shim-me-sha- 
wabble. 


EUROPE’S HUB OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


THE 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


at Mack’s 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOUR RESIDENT BANDS 


OPEN EVERY 
4 HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CHRIS BARBER H.L.C. 
sessions commence 7.30 p.m. London, W.1. 
(Sundays 7.15 p.m.) and sessions from all top Traditional Bands GER 7494 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 
JIMMY DORSEY 


‘iger Rag; After You've Gone—I'm Just Wild 
About Harry; St. Louis Blues 


(Decca DFE 377. EP 10s. 54d.) 


Recorded in London in 1930, these 
tracks present the late Jimmy Dorsey 
in his most boisterous mood, at a time 
when he was considered one of the most 
advanced white jazz players. He was 
working at the time of this visit with 
Ted Lewis, and in company with Muggsy 
Spanier. The accompanying band was 
led by Spike Hughes. Although this 
sounds frighteningly dated, it has a nost- 
algic air about it which is pleasant, and 
I am surprised at the close similarity 
between Dorsey’s clarinet work and that 
of Benny Goodman on record a year or 
two later. G.L. 

Jimmy Dorsey (alto and clt), Claude Ivy (pno), 
Alan Ferguson (gtr), Spike Hughes (bs), Bill Harty 
(ds). 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


In A Mellotone; Rumpus In Richmond—Five 
O’Clock Whistle; Warm Valley 


(HMV 7EG 8239. EP Ils. 14d.) 


The two tracks on Side 1 are new to 
this country and it is fine to see them at 
last in our catalogues. ‘“Mellotone” is 
wonderful swinging Duke, featuring 
passages from Cootie Williams and the 
great Hodges. “Richmond” is a lovely 
jumpy tune, with more good Cootie and 
a typical solo from Bigard. 

“Whistle” has a good vocal from Ivie 
Anderson and some good horn from Rex 
Stewart, whilst “Warm Valley” is a 
vehicle for Hedges at his most 
languorous best. Get this. S.T. 

Wallace Jones, Cootie Williams, Rex Stewart 
(tpts), Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown 
(tmbs), Barney Bigard (clt/tnr), Otto Hardwicke, 
Johnny Hodges (altos), Harry Carney (bari), Ben 
Webster (tnr), Fred Guy (gtr), Jimmy Blanton 
(bs), Sonny Greer (drs), Duke Ellington (pno). 
‘‘Rumpus’’ N.Y. 22/7/40. Others Chicago 5/9/40. 


WALLY FAWKES— 
SANDY BROWN QUINTET 


Bodger’s Blues; Avalon—Mobile Blues; 
Polka Dot Rag 


(Decca DFE 378. EP 10s. 54d.) 


This is very personal jazz, down-to- 
earth in approach and performance. If 
the two clarinettists borrow from the 
Bechet repertoire it is done with effect 
and taste, and I welcome their respect 
for the great masters of the past. Sandy 
Brown’s phrasing is intensely satisfying, 
and proves to me that he is the most 
interesting player in traditional jazz 
spheres today. Equally pleasing to me is 
to find that the leaders are happy to back 
themselves with an accomplished rhythm 
section who are capable of beating out 
something better than the antiquated 
sounds favoured by the die-hard tradi- 
tionalists. This is a groun with great 
potentialities, and I want to hear more 
of them on record. G.L. 

Wally Fawkes, Sandy Brown (clit), Ian Armit 
(pno), Lennie Bush (bs), Eddie Taylor (ds). Re- 
corded London, November and December, 1956. 


ELLA FiZGERALD 
sings the 
RODGERS AND HART SONG BOOK 
Vol. I: Have You Met Miss Jones; You Took 
Advantage Of Me: A Ship Without A Sail; To 
Keep My Love Alive: Dancing On The Ceiling; 
The Lady Is A Tramp; With A Song In My 
Heart; Manhattan (27; mins.)—Johnny One 
Note; I Wish I Were In Love Again; Spring Is 
Here; It Never Entered My Mind; This Can't Be 
Love; Thou Swell; My Romance; Where Or 
When; Little Girl Blue (274 mins.) 

(H.M.V. CLP 1116. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 
Vol. II: Give It Back To The Indians; Ten Cents 
A Dance; There’s A Small Hotel ;I Didn’t Know 
What Time It Was; Everything I’ve Got; I Could 
Write A Book; Blue Room; My Funny Valentine 
(274 mins.)}—Bewitched; Mountain Greenery; 
Wait Till You See Her; Lover; Isn’t It Romantic; 
Here In My Arms; Blue Moon; My Heart Stood 

Still; I've Got Five Dollars (27 mins.) 

(H.M.V. CLPII17. 12in.LP 35s. 10d.) 

This song book fails to achieve the 
interest of the previous Cole Porter 
volumes. In seeking an explanation I 
was at once struck by the unsympathetic 
accompaniments and by the humorous 
uninteresting verses used in the scores. 
Ella is not 4 musical comedy singer, and 


-has clearly found a wrong medium in 


attempting to hack through _ these 
extended lines of songs whose melodies 
drop so easily into the jazz medium. Her 
copy-book performances are lacking in 
the sparkle which I associate with her. 
and I rate most of the tracks in both 
volumes are sub-standard by comparison 
with Miss Fitzgerald’s previous show- 
ings. This near-cocktail music is 
enlivened by such items as “Thou Swell”, 
“Lady is a Tramv’’, and “Lover”. If the 
American Verve label is trying to groom 
Ella for musical comedy stardom, they 
are setting about it in quite the wrong 
way. G.LL. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO QUARTET 
Bass On Balls; Autumn In New York; Show Eyes 
(14 mins.)}—Buddy’s Blues; But Not For Me 
(15 mins.) 

(Columbia Clef 33C 9034. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


De Franco does some fantastic things 
on his clarinet on all these tunes. He 
covers it from top to bottom with stag- 
gering agility, displaying a high know- 
ledge of jazz harmony and supreme 
control of putting his ideas to the use he 
wants. Yet it all sounds too planned to 
be free. He blows loud, and although 
his playing is full of dynamics, he lacks 
that “float” to his style that Goodman 
and Hamilton get. The rhythm team dre 
well suited to each other and drive De 
Franco to produce an exciting sound. | 
like “But Not For Me™ best, as the 
tempo suits them so well. B.B. 

Buddy De Franco (clt), Kenny Drew (pno), 
Milt Hinton (bass), Art Blakey (dms) 


ERROLL GARNER 
I'll Remember April; Teach Me Tonight; Mambo 
Carmel; Autumn Leaves; It's All Right With Me 
(20 mins.)}—Red Top; April In Paris; They Can't 
Take That Away From Me; How Could You 
Do A Thing Like That To Me; Where Or When; 
Erroll’s Theme mins.) 
(Philips BBL 7106. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 
Like Jack Horner, | am very content 
to sit in my corner and hsten to Garner- 
isms; every now and then the plum 
comes up, and this one is particularly 
succulent. His prolific recording tenden- 
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cies, aimed at varying audiences and 
markets, dictate that he will never 
achieve the jazz quality and consistency 
of Waller or Tatum, but his occasional 
top-flight work is every bit as exciting- 
George Avakian provides eloquent 
sleeve-note tribute to the setting of this 
“Concert by the Sea’, a live perform- 
ance at Carmel, California. 1 am in 
doubt ds to the suitability of the cover 
photograph—a rugged surf-bound setting 
which does not echo the delicacy of the 
pianist’s work. Garner loves to lash his 
piano into a frenzy of chorded rhythm, 
only to drop his audience off at the peak 
and slide into a quiet and_ subtle 
innuendo of melody which leaves me 
chasing his thoughts and notes. 

Where Erroll’s bass used to be his 
weakness the listener will now find a 
fiercely accentuated use of octaves (e.g. 
“All Right”) and a more intelligible use 
of the orchestral piano effect. Excitement 
is the keynote, and his “acoustical” 
approach to piano playing is entirely 
successful. His brief curtain speech is as 
unexpected as his performance is scintil- 
lating. High spot is his slow tempo “They 
Can't Take” and “How Could You”; it 
is significant as a mark of his progress 
that his slow tunes used to be his greatest 
weakness. This is a record to be heard 
and enjoyed many times, and unques- 
tionably the best Garner yet put on 
record. 

Erroll Garner (pno), Eddie Calhoun (bs), Denzil 
Best (ds). 

TERRY GIBBS 
Nothing To It; Mean To Me; Haunted; Er-Bee-I 
(14 mins.}—Gibberish; Remember April; 
Soupy’s On; Then It Happens (15} mins.) 
(EmArcy EJT 752. 10in.LP 26s. Sd.) 

The ex-Herman and Goodman vibra- 
phonist shows well on these tracks, which 
strike a happy medium between modern 
and mainstream jazz. I find his work 
rather busy at times, but this is well com- 
pensated by some excellent piano sounds 
from Miss Terry Pollard. The two-piece 
rhythm section is effective and more re- 
laxed thin many one hears today. The 
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fast “Gibberish” is quite a pleasing piece 
and shows the degree of ideas inter- 
changed between the two Terrys. “April” 
is taken in medium tempo, much like 
Shearing’s well known version. 
“Haunted”, a minor key original in slow 
tempo, is probably the most exacting per- 
formance but fails by its extended use 
of unison passages from the vibraphone. 
Vibraphone fans will find much to 
interest them and Terry Pollard has pro- 
mising style. G.L. 
Terry Gibbs (vibes), Terry Pollard (pno). 
Herman Wright (bs), Jerry Segal (drs), N-!s-Bertil 
Dahlander rep!aces Segal on “*‘Soupy’s On’’ only. 


JIMMY GIUFFRE 


So Low; Deep Purple; The Side Pipers; My Funny 
Valentine (18 mins.)—Quiet Cook; The Shep- 


herder; Fascinating Rhythm; Down Home 
(20 mins.) 
(London LTZ K15059. 12in.LP 37s. 6}d.) 


Much of the music here is quite pre- 
tentious, for the musical experiments, 
mostly derived from contemporary class- 
ical form, do not altogether come off. 
Jimmy plays clarinet and shows an 
impeccable tone—but one as cold as ice. 
The unaccompanied blues “So Low” is 
played with no warmth at all: of this 
Jimmy comments, “A very slow blues. 
recorded in pitch dark, with just clarinet 
and the sound of my foot tapping. I 
wanted to get the effect of a musician 
playing in his back room all alone”. | 
was glad to read about the foot tapping. 
as I must confess I thought the met- 
ronomic click to be a crack in the 
record ! 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


The second track has celeste accom- 
paniment from Jimmy Rowles, and is 
delightful in its way; relaxed and im- 
peccably played, it has just nothing to 
do with jazz. Nor has much of the rest 
of the album. Naturally flutes, standard 
equipment for ali modernists, abound, 
and there is almost 4 complete lack of 
beat. One of the most remarkable tracks 
s “Fascinating Rhythm’, played without 
any discernable rhythm at all ! 

Best track is the last, a most pleasing 
blues in modern style. Here the beat 
returns and trumpet players Harry Edi- 
son, Shorty Rogers and Jack Sheldon, 
plus tenors Bob Cooper and Dave Pell 
play with notable restraint, ending with 
a chorus from Giuffre playing clarinet 
and foot. 

The sleeve notes are as pretentious as 
the music: I quote—‘Many of his 
(Guiffre’s) tunes, if they are not blues, 
are blues-tinged and have a sort of 
haunted pastoral quality to them. They 
often suggest white leaves just before a 
storm. 


Pa. 
(1) Jimmy Giuffre. (2) Giuffre and Jimmy 
Rowles (celeste), (3) Giuffre, Buddy Collette 


(fit), Bud Shank (alto, fit), Harry Klee (bass fit), 
Shelley Manne (drs), (4) Giuffre, Bob Cooper 
(oboe), Dave Pell (English horn), Maury Berman 
(bassoon), Ralph Pena (bs), (5) Giuffre, Ralph 
Pena (bs), Stan Levey (drs), (6) Giuffre, Buddy 
Collette (alto, clt), Harry Kiee (bass, clit), (7) 
Giuffre, Jimmy Rowles (pno), Shelley Manne 
(drs), (8) Giuffre, Harry Edison, Shorty Rogers, 
Jack She don (tpts), Bob Cooper, Dave Pell (tnrs), 
Maury Berman (bari sax), Raiph Pena (bs), Stan 
Levey (drs). Recorded March 1956. 


JOHNNY GUARNIERI 
Orgen Grinder’s Swing (a); Don’t Kiss Me Again 
(a); By The Great Hornsp (a); Tor ited (a); 
Moonglow (b); White Heat (a) (16} mins.)— 
Hobo On Park Avenue (a); Sophisticated Swing 
(b); With All My Heart And Soul (b); Midnight 
At The Onyx (b); The Least Thing You Do (b); 

Jazznocracy (b) (16 mins.) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA 9049. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Guarnieri’s technical excellence carries 
him easily through most of the pitfalls 
which await the performer on records of 
this nature. All the tracks are devoted 
to the works of Will Hudson and Eddie 
de Lange. a song-writing team whose 
names have become significant in recent 
months from the use of their best tune, 
“Moongiow”, in a recent film. Many of 
these tunes are frankly insignificant, al- 
though they have a certain appeal to jazz 
lovers. From his well known interlude 
with Benny Goodman, Johnny has kept 
an intrinsic feeling for the work of both 
Teddy Wilson and Count Basie. The 
former style predominates, but his occa- 
sional rhythmic economy on fast num- 
bers is far more characteristic of Bill 
Basie. 

The two rhythm sections chosen to 
back him are excellent, even if the guitar 
predominates as a sound. Denzil De 
Costa’s fast wire brush work and Saf- 
ranski’s full-toned bass are a joy to hear, 
and what they play is always to the 
point. Pick of the bunch are “White 
Heat”, Jazznocracy” and “Midnight at 
the Onyx”. G.L. 


(a) Johnny Gua-nieri (pno), Mundell Lowe (gtr), 
Arnold Fishkind (bs), Denzil De Costa (ds). (b) 
Guarnieri (pno), Eddie Safranski (bs), Barry 
Galbraith (gtr), Donald Lamond (drs). 


the great BECHET 


aid of a congenial rhythm section 
on LP 20-058 


the great MILES 


on LP 20-017 


the great 


on LP 20-038 


swings inimitably eight standards with the uncluttered 


plays CONCEPTION / PAPER MOON / DIG? / MY 
OLD FLAME ir company with Sonny Rouiuins, Jackie 
McLean, Walter Bishop. Tommy Potter. and Art Blakey 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


made their most successful set of all with DJANGO 
MILANO/ONE BASS HIT/LA RONDE, probably the 
‘must-est’ of all the ‘must’ records for your collection 


and DJANGO/MILANO on EP 106 


classic sessions again available 
the great WARDELL 


we have issued two volumes of his memorial album 
with the titles below. 
best Wardell Gray on record and covers his recording 
career from 1949 up to 1953. 


32-016 
Twisted 
Easy Living 
Southside 
Sweet Lorraine 
Blue Gray 
Grayhound 


Treadin’ 

The Man I Love 
Paul’s Cause 
Lavonne 


76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.! 


A Sinner Kissed An Ange] 


So Long Broadway 


you’ll always hear 
the ‘GREATEST’ on 


This is without doubt the very 


32-023 
Scrapple From The Apple 
Move 
(this is one of his celebrated 


“battles” with Dexter 
Gordon) 

Farmer’s Market 

Jackie 


Bright Boy 
April Skies 
Sweet and Lovely 
Lover Man 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


A Nice Day; My Funny Valentine; Blue Sands; 
The Sage; The Morning After (19} mins.)— I 
Want To Be Happy; Spectacular; Free Form; 
Walking Carson Blues; Buddy Boo (234 mins.) 
(Vogue LAE 12039. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


Far from being just another West 
Coast experimental group, as the intru- 
mentation suggests, the Chico Hamilton 
Quintet is quite definitely the most in- 
ventive, swinging, and musically satisfy- 
ing regular group now working in 
Hollywood. Intelligent and effective use 
is made of three string instruments— 
bass, guitar, and ’cello—whilst Buddy 
Collette carries the heavy onus of 
principal soloist doubling alto, tenor, 
clarinet and flute. Guitarist Jim Hall is a 
definite asset both in section and solo- 
wise, whilst Fred Katz's bowed, as 
opposed to the more _ conventional 
pizzicato, jazz ‘cello adds depth and 
colour to the overall group sound. Car- 
son Smith and Chico Hamilton form an 
admirable, lightly swinging yet forceful 
rhythm duo 

Collette plays some mellow clarinet 
on the happy “Morning”, and Chico’s 
crisp, precise brushwork pushes _ the 
group along in no uncertain manner. 
Pick of the slower tracks is “Blues” with 
bassist Smith leading the way in and 
Collette (on alto) easing into the fray 
to weave some fluent, imaginative pat- 
terns. Hall, too, has plenty to say on 
this track, and Hamilton in addition to 
his drumming, hums some pleasant back- 
ground passages. Note jhe intriguing 
question-and-answer routine between 
bowed ‘cello and guitar that winds up 
this fascinating piece. Excellent Collette 
tenor on his own cleverly conceived 
original “Buddy Boo” wyh some 
thoughtful Seumeing” by Hall, and a 
pushing bass line from Smith. Some 
idea of. the wide range of tonal colours 
produced by the quintet can be gauged 
from “Valentine”, with the sad-sounding 
melody on ‘cello offset to a large degree 
by Collette’s lively flute. “Hanoy” swings 
like mad (more fine flute); ditto ‘“Spec- 
tacular”, with searching solos from 
Collette (tenor) and Hall. You'll find 
plenty more to enthuse over in the re- 
maining four tracks, and the album as 
a whole rates as one of the best issues 
of 1957. .G. 

Buddy Collette (alto, tnr, fit), Jim Hall (gtr), 
Fred Katz (‘cello), Carson Smith (bs), Chico 
Hamilton (dms). 


THE LIONEL HAMPTON QUARTET 
No. 2 
Just One Of Those Things—-How High The Moon 
(Columbia Clef SEB 10065. EP Ils. 10d.) 


Hampton is really roaring here on twe 
sides of “up-town” swinging jazz. The 
rhythm section drives in the style that 
complements him to perfection. Peter- 
son’s dynamic accompaniments dre sheer 
delight. I especially like Brown’s positive 
two-in-the-bar to start off “Things’’. This 
is free style hot jazz and I should think 
all schools of thought would appreciate 
it. Hampton just never runs out of ideas 
or repeats himself. Rich plays some 
staggering breaks when trading fours 
with Hamp. For me Hampton is_ the 
greatest jazzman on vibes, 

Lionel! Hampton (vibes), Ray Brown (bass), 
Oscar Peterson (pno), Buddy Rich (dms). 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


I've Got A Brand New Baby; Bop City Flamenco; 
Lovely Nights In Spain; Spain; The Bullfighters 
From Madrid = (22} mins.)—Hamp’s Jazz 
Flamenco; Tenderly; Hot Club Of Madrid 
Serenade; Toledo Blade; Flamenco Soul (26 mins.) 
(RCA RD 27006. 12in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 

This is one of those slightly disastrous 
records which are born of a stunt. The 
stunt was obviously to record Hamp in 
Spain, liberally mixed with local colour 
and talent. It fails competely, for 
reasons probably beyond anyone’s actual 
control. The rhythm section appears to 
have been augmented on some tracks by 
at least two people, anart from the 
castanet playing of a local flamenco 
singer, Maria Angelica. There are in 
addition some personal appearances by 
various unnamed local jazz intrumen- 
talists, whose enthusiasm exceeds their 
ability in its entirety. Unwisely Hamp 
used the big band on some tracks, and 
disintegration set in. With the small 
group some control could be exercised 
over the visitors and things work out 
rather better. I dislike these records, 
which neither do justice to the musicians 
employed nor flatter the jazz players and 
fans in the country of their origin. I fear 
that this is an inauspicious start to the 
new RCA label. and hope that future 
releases will be more carefully selected. 

G.L. 

Lionel Hampton (vibes), Bobby Plater (alto), 
Curtis Lowe (bari), Scoville Brown (clt), Eddie 
Chamblee (tnr), Walter ‘‘Fats’’ Morris (tmb), 
Dave Gonzalez (tpt), Oscar Dennard (pno), 
William Mackel (gtr), Peter Badie (bs), June 
Gordner (drs), Maria Angelica (castanets), and 
others unnamed. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS with 
BILLY BYERS & HIS ORCHESTRA 
The “Bean” Stalks Again; His Very Own Blues 

— 39° — 25° — 39"; I'm Shooting High 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8230. EP Ils. iid.) 
Arranger Billy Byers backs Hawkins 
with a fine mainstream band, which 
compares tonally with much of Bill 
Basie’s current work. The polish and 
precision are not equally evident, but 
that is offset by the strident forceful 
voice of the king of tenor-sax men. The 
significance of the first title on the 
second side escapes my unmathematical 
mind, but it serves as a perfect vehicle 
for some of Hawk’s best up-tempo work. 
Outstanding are “His Very Own Blues” 
and the fast “Shooting High”, which is 
reminiscent of one of his much earlier 
pieces. Not to be missed if you like the 
well controlled reed sound. G.L. 
Al Cohn, Zoot Sims (reeds), Ernie Royal, Nick 
Travis (tpt), Urbie Green (tmb), Hank Jones 
(pno), Barry Galbraith (gtr), Milt Hinton (bs), 

Osie Johnson (drs). 


HORACE HENDERSON AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Old Man River; Ain’t Cha Glad -Happy Feet; 
Rhythm Crazy 

(Parlophone GEP 8614. EP Ils. 

These titles from the 1933 Fletcher 
Henderson group show just how durable 
is such big band music from that period 

easy, swingy, full of punch and good 
humour. The arrangements are attrac- 
tive, and most of the solo work full of 
interest. Dicky Wells’ unique trombone 
style is prominent in “Rhythm Crazy” 
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and “Ain't cha glad”, both of which 
show his very warm and vocal manner. 
Also present are Coleman Hawkins and 
Red Allen, although Allen’s vocal on 
“Old Man River” is not outstanding. A 
pity, for of all jazz singers, he can be one 
of the most appealing. I strongly re- 
commend this disc, with only one minor 
reservation: we are still waiting for 
a real collection of Luis Russell's best 
work, undoubtediy the finest big band 
music of the thirties. .B. 

Russel Smith, Bobby Stark, Red Allen (tpts), 
Claude Jones, Dickie Wells (tmbs), Russell 
Procope. Hilton Jefferson, Coleman Hawkins 
(saxes), Horace Henderson (pno), Bernard Addison 
(gtr), John Kirby (bs), Walter Johnson (dms). 
Recorded 3rd October, 1933. 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
New Golden Wedding (c); East Of The Sun (d)— 
By George (a); Leo The Lion (b) 
(MGM EP-6l1 EP Ils. 14d.) 

Two good and two mediocre sides by 
the 1951-52 Herman herd. “By George” 
(a George Shearing original which he 
recorded as “Bop, Look, and Listen”) has 
an attractive Phil Urso tenor solo and 
some rather weak clarinet by Woody. 
Best track of the set is “Leo”, arranged 
by Tiny Kahn, and featuring fine solos 
from trombonist Urbie Green and Urso. 
Drummer Sonny Igoe kicks the band 
along in a spirited manner, but once 
again, Woody's solo is something of a 
let-down. 

“Sun” is a pretty unexciting affair, and 
lacks the fire and drive usually associated 
with Herman's bands. If it’s drumming 
you're after, tune in to “Wedding” for 
a lengthy session from Igoe. K.G. 

(a) Doug Mettome, Don Ferrara, John Bellows, 
Roy Caton (tpt), Herb Randle, Urbie Green, 
Jerry Dorn (tmb), Herman (cl, alto), Ken Pinson, 
Jack Dulong, Phil Urso (tnr), Sam Staff (bar), 
Dave McKenna (pno), Red Wooten (bs), Sonny 
Igoe (dms). 

(b) Same. Nick Travis (tpt) added 

(c) Same. Johnny Macombe, Don Fagerquist 
(tpt), Fred Lewis (tmb), Bill Perkins (tnr) replace 
Ferrara, Bel'ows, Randle, and Pinson 

(d) Don Fagerquist, Roy Caton, John Howell, 
Phil Cook, Ernie Royal (tpt), Urbie Green, Jack 
Green, Carl Fontana (tmb), Herman (cl, alto), 
Arno Marsh, Bill Perkins, Dick Hafer (tar), Sam 
Staff (bar), Nat Pierce (pno), Frank Gallagher 
(bs), Art Mardigan (dms) 


THE HI-LO’S 

Chinatown; Summertime—-I'm Beginning To See 
The Light; The Surrey With The Fringe On Top 

(London RE-U 1077. EP Ils. 10d.) 
Four remarkable tracks by this modern 
close-harmony group. “Chinatown”, 
taken At quick tempo, swings; “Summer- 
time” shows off the fine quality of these 
boy’s voices; Ellington’s “Light” has a 
most intricate arrangement; and finally 
a gently swinging version of the melo- 
dic “Surrey”. Outstanding singing allied 
to outstanding arrangements by Gene 
Puerling and expert accompaniment from 

Frank Comstock and his orchestra. 


MILT JACKSON 
So In Love (a); These Foolish Things (b): 
Solitude (a); The Song Is Ended (b); They Didn't 
Believe Me (a) mins.)—How High The 
Moon (c); Gerry’s Blues (b); Hello (c); Bright 
Blues (c) (21 mins.) 
(London LTZ-K 15064. 12in.LP 37s. 6}$d.) 
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PETE JOHNSON 

Bocgie woogie mood 

Answer to the boogie; Dive bomber; 

Mr. Freddie blues; Zero hour; Bottomland 
boogie; Kaycee feeling; Lights out mood; 
Rock it boogie LRA 10016 


Battle of Jazz, Vol. 8 
JIMMY NOONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Bump it; Japansy; Four or five times; I know that you know; 
Sweet Lorraine 


JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS CHICAGO BOYS 
Wild man blues; 29th and Dearborn; Melancholy LRA 10018 


KING OLIVER AND HIS DIXIE SYNCOPATORS 
Too bad; Sugar foot stomp; Snag it (No. 2); Someday sweetheart; Willie the 
weeper; Black snake blues; Aunt Hagar’s blues; Speakeasy blues LRA 10020 


Barrelhouse Piano 

FRANK MELROSE Pass the jug; Jelly Roll stomp 

JAMES P. JOHNSON Jingles; You’ve got to be modernistic 
MARY LOU WILLIAMS Drag ’em; Night life 

ALEX HILL Stompin’ ’em down; Tack head blues LRA 10022 


Riverboat Jazz 

KING OLIVER’S SAVANNAH SYNCOPATOKS Snag it 

DEWEY JACKSON’S PEACOCK ORCHESTRA Capitol blues 

JELLY RO!L MORTON’S LEVEE SERENADERS Mr. Jelly Lord; Midnight mama 
JIMMY WADE’S DIXIELANDERS Gates blues 

ALBERT WYNN’S GUT BUCKET FIVE and CREOLE JAZZ BAND 

Down by the levee; She’s crying for me; Parkway stomp LRA 10023 


Johnny Dodds 

JOHNNY DODDS’ BLACK BOTTOM STOMPERS 

Weary blues. New Orleans stomp; Come on and stomp, stomp, stomp; 
After you’ve gone; Joe Turner blues; When Erastus plays his old kazoo 
BEALE STREET WASHBOARD BAND Forty and tight; Piggly wiggly LRA 10025 


JIMMY NOONE AND HIS APEX CLUB ORCHESTRA 

I know that you know; Four or five times; Sweet Sue, just you; Every evening; 

Apex blues; Sweet Lorraine; My Monday date; Blues my naughty sweetie gives tome 
LRA 10026 


“DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


Vol. | Birmingham breakdown; East St. Louis toodle-oo; Black and tan fantasy; 
The mooche; Wall Street wail; Mood indigo; Rockin’ in rhythm; 
Twelfth Street rag LRA 10027 


Vol. I! Yellow dog blues; Tishomingo blues; Awful sad; 
Tiger rag; Jazz convulsions; Creole rhapsody LRA 10028 


‘B.G.’—1927-1934 


BENNY GOODMAN with various groups 
Wolverine blues; Blue; Clarinetitis; 

That’s a-plenty; Muskrat ramble; After a while 
RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES 

Indiana; Dinah; The sheik of Araby 
VENUTI-LANG ALL-STAR ORCHESTRA 

Someday sweetheart; Farewell blues 

ADRIAN ROLLINI’S ORCHESTRA 

Davenport blues LVA 9011 
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Wit!is Conover’s House 

of Scunds, Vol. ! 

THE ORCHESTRA 

I've got you under my skin; One for 

Kenr y, The song is you; Pill Box; Light 

green; Flamingo; Someti.ing to remember you by; 
Sheriff Crane; Playground; The tiger; 

Moonlight in Vermont; Willis LVaA $008 


Jazztime U.S.A. 


Vol. | 

MARY LOU WILLIAMS AND HER ORCHESTRA 

Downbeat; Out of nowhere; C jam blues 

TERRY GIBBS SEXTET 

T and S; You don’t know what love is; Flying home; Three little words 
LVA $C09 


Vol. 

TONY SCOTT QUARTET Bob’s blob 

TERRY GIBBS SEXTET De Arango 

GECRGIE AULD 

Red light; Lucky duck; I’ve got a crush on you; One o’clock jump 
MCOONDOG Rim shots; Improvisation in 4 4; Improvisation in 7 4 
STUFF SMITH Honeysuckle rose LVA $014 


Vol. tl 

THE MARIAN McPARTLAND TRIO with HOT LIPS PACE 

St. Louis blues; On the sunny side of the street; St. James’ Infirmary; Thesheik of Araby 
TERRY GIBBS QUINTET 

Perdido; These foolish things; Cool blues; Don’t blame me; 

You go to my head _ LVA $017 


Swing Softly Sweet Sampson 

EDGAR SAMPSON AND HIS ORCKESTRA 

Lullaby in rhythm; Hoopdee whodee; If dreams come true; Stompin’ at the Savoy; 
I'll be back for more; Happy and satisfi2d; Cool and groovy; Blue Lou; 

The blues made me feel this way; Light and sweet; The sweetness of you; 

Don’t be that way LVA $0.9 


Here’s ART TATUM 

Honeysuckle rose; Moonglow; I got rhythm; Begin the beguine; Tea for two: 

Stormy weather; Gone with the wind; St. Louis blues; Cocktails for two; 
eep purple; After you’ve gone; Rosetta LVA 9047 


Kansas City Memorie; 

NAT PIERCE AND HIS ORCHES “RA 

The bearded one; I’ll buy that dream; Maple leaf rag; Slippery when wet; 

You call it madness (but I call it love); A trip to Nathan’s; Old Rev; Sioux City Sue; 
That’s all; I ain’t got nobody (and nobody cares for me); Rojiserro LVA 9050 


The Happy Cats 

JOE NEWMAN SEXTET 

The happy cats; Cocktails for two; Later for the happenings; Buttercup; 
Robbin’s nest; They can’t take that away from me; Feather’s nest; Mean to me; 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea; Joe’s tune; I never knew 

LVA $052 


THE MANHATTAN JAZZ SEPTETTE . 

King Porter stomp; Never-never land; Like listen; Since when; 
Love of my life; Rapid transit; Flute cocktail; At bat for K.C.; 
Do you know what it means to miss New Orleans; My shining 

hour; Thou svelt; There will never be another you 

LVA $053 


Jazz at the Academy 

HAL McKUSICK QUARTETTE 

Give ‘em Hal; When the sun comes out; Can’t get out 

of this mood; These foolish things; Out of this world; 
This is new; Over the rainbow; Serenade in blue; Be 
Prelude to a kiss; Irresistible you LVA 9054 


Trademark licensed by and original recordin 
by Coral Records Inc., N.Y., U.S.A 
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Softly As In A Morning Sunrise; Love Me, 
Pretty Baby—-Heart And Soul; True Blues 


(London EZ-C 19019. EP 13s. 7d.) 


The great delicacy of Milt Jacksun’s 
playing is one of the most outstanding 
features of the nuclear group generally 
known as the Modern Jazz Quartet. ‘rhe 
second of these records actually boasts 
the same personnei, but was recorded in 
1952, before the group had adopted their 
now famous name. The LP is devoted to 
several rather dreamy ballad tracks and 
one spicy blues number, featuring a 
variety of rhythm musicians and augmen- 
ted reeds on some numbers, which spot- 
light the arrangements of Ralph Burns. 

Jackson’s directness and economic use 
of notes displays a facet of jazz which 
is most often found lacking in the 
modern school. His thoughts are largely 
reflected in the work of his accompanist, 
John Lewis, who, without impressing 
most people as an outstanding soloist, 
contributes much to the success of these 
tracks. ‘The best tracks however, are 
those which also include Lucky Thomp- 
son, that excellent but underrated tenor- 
man, whose present work puts him into 
the ranks of the great..“‘Moon” is bright, 
but “Bright Blues” is brighter in a 
straightforward way, and allows both 
Thompson and Lewis to shine. 

Two of the EP tracks are ballads, and 
follow closely the approach of those 
chosen in the LP. “Love Me” and “True 
Blues” are excellent, giving Jackson a 
free hand to swing as he wants. It is not 
immediately evident from these tracks 
whether he or John Lewis is leading the 
group. I am inclined to think that the 
latter is taking the lion’s share of the 
lead. Modernists who like their music 
with a beat will prefer the EP, but both 
records provide 2 wealth of interesting 
jazz. G.L. 

LP. (a) Milt Jackson (vibes), John Lewis (pno), 
Barney Galbraith (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bs), 
Kenny Clarke (drs), and five woodwinds. Ar- 
rangements by Ralph Burns. 

(b) Jackson (vibes), Barney Kessel (gtr), Percy 
Heath (bs), Lawrence Marable (drs). 

(c) Jackson (vibes), Lucky Thompson (tnr), 
Lewis (pno), Skeeter Best (gtr), Pettiford (bs), 
Clarke (drs). All recorded March 1956. 

EP. Jackson (vibes), Lewis (pno), Heath (bs), 
Clarke (drs). All recorded New York, April 1952. 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC, 
1955 (Vol. 1 & 2) 


The Blues; The Modern Set (26 mins.)—The Swing 
Set; The Ballad Med'ey; Buddy Rich’s Exp!osion 
(264 mins.) 


(Columbia Cief 33CX 10078. 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


Anything Goes; Baby, Baby A!'l The Time; Budo; 
Easy Does It; Sunday (26 mins.)—By The Sleepy 
Lagoon; Sing, Sing, Sing (25} mins.) 


(Columbia Clef 33CX 10079. 12in.LP 41s. 84.4) 


By now the J.A.T.P. formula should 
be familiar to most readers. The tracks 
contained on these two twelve inch 
volumes are all culled from concerts 
which took place during 1955. 

The first volume presents the star 
soloists trotting out their usual gallery- 
fetching performances. There’s 4 jam ses- 
sion on the blues which lasts for almost 
twenty minutes, and would have been 
better cut to five; a long technical drum 
display by Buddy Rich, and a new ver- 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


sion of “The Challengers’, now divided 
into two parts. The first, entitled “The 
Modern Set” is a rather tasteless display 
by Dizzy and Pres unworthy of both 
these great artists. The latter, called “The 
Swing Set” presents Illinois. Flip and 
Roy Eldridge in similar vein. The high- 
spot of the album is undoubtedly “The 
Ballad Medley”. Here we are allowed to 
I'sten to star soloists such as Dizzy, Roy, 
Lester, Flip and even Illinois playing 
with both taste and artistry. Roy Eld- 
ridge’s variations on “I Can't Get 
Started” and Lester’s beautifully phrased 
version of “I Didn't Know What Time 
It Was” are alone worth the price of the 
album. 

The second volume couples five num- 
bers by The Oscar Peterson Trio with 
two in the worst possible jazz taste by 
The Gene Krupa Quartet. I cannot 
imagine why such a fine drummer as 
Gene should turn out such mediocre 
material, and Eddie Shu’s performances 
on trumpet, tenor and clarinet being 
vulgar and superficial to a degree. 

The Trio play well as a team. I like 
Ellis’ guitar solos and Peterson, although 
showing a lack of depth has a technical 
skill and inventive quality which few can 
equal. P.T 

Vol. I. Dizzy Gillesp'e, Roy (tpts), 
Lester Young, Flip Phillips, lilinois Jacquet (tnrs), 
Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown 
(bs), Buddy Rich (drs). Vol. 2. Side 1. Oscar 
Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray Brown (bs). 
Side 2. Gene Krupa (drs), Eddie Shu (tpt, tnr 
and clt), Bobby Scott (pno), Whitey Mitchell (bs). 


MAX KAMINSKY 


When The Saints; Samat Joy Blues—Dixieland 
One Step; Eccentric Rag 


(MGM-EP 600. EP Ils. 14d.) 


Pity they wasted space on the foot- 
weary Saints, for otherwise this is a fine 
EP. Kaminsky as always pkays with 
warmth and a good drive, and the 
rhythm section led by Jo Jones is very 
jumpy. “Eccentric” is Dixieland at its 
best, but the blues is not far behind for 
interest. S.T. 

Max Kaminsky (tpi), Cutty Cutshall (tmb), Pea- 
nuts Hucko (cit), Ernie Caceres (bari/c!t), Dicky 
Cary (pno, alto horn), Al Casamenti (gtr), Bob 
Hagygart (bs), Jo Jones (drs). Recorded 1953. 


THE GENE KRUPA QUARTET 
Little White Lies—Ali Of Me 
(Co!umbia Clef SEB 10066. EP Ils. 10d.) 


“Lies” has some good moments of 
bouncing swing, featuring a  Getz- 
inspired tenor. “Ali of Me” drags along 
as if they weren't really interested in 
playing such a slow tempo. Krupa still 
gets a wonderful swing in his playing, 
but at times the other rhythm is too 
loose for him. I like him best with giants 
like Wilson and Goodman. The pidnist 
rambles in a very adolescent way in his 
solos. It’s the kind of record I would 
soon forget. -B. 

Eddie Shu (ten. sax), John Drew (bass), Bobby 
Scott (pno), Gene Krupa (dms). 


PAUL LINGLE 


Pastime Raz No. 3; Yellow Dog Blues—London 
Blues; Blame It On The Biues 


(Vogue EPG 1205. EP 13s. 7d.) 


Paul Lingle, who studied the piano 
20 


from the age of five, first developed an 


interest in ragtime in 1915. Having 
spent most of his life on the West Coast, 
in and out of the film studios, it is 
scarcely surprising that he was one of 
the leading lights in the great revivalist 
jazz movements of the mid-forties. His 
l'vely performance displays a great depth 
of feeling for the true ragtime style of 
piano playing, which is so often inter- 
preted as a hurdy-gurdy sound. His clean 
and precise bass-work {ts outstanding. 
and deserves the close attention of all 
who aspire to play in this special idiom. 
Both in ragtime and blues Mr. Lingle 
retains simolicity and expression such as 
one seldom hears. I hope that some more 
examples of his work may be found 
lurking in some darkened shelf in 
Fulham Road. G.L. 


CRIPPLE CLARENCE LOFTON 
The Fives; South End Boogie—I Don’t Know; 
Streamline Train 
(Vogue EPV 1209. EP 13s. 74d.) 


Clarence Lofton is one of the more 
individual of the Chicago Negro pianists 
who inhabit the folky and obscure 
fringe of jazz music. He has something 
in common with both Pinetop Smith and 
Yancey —- a sparseness and austerity. 
with the conviction and utter relaxation 
that the folk performer cannot disguise. 
Without any trace at all of the romantic, 
such pianists have the quality of dream- 
ing at the keyboard which seems remote 
from the present time (if you need to 
know what I mean, listen some time to 
Montana Taylor’s “In the Bottom”). 

These four tracks are faultless, rang- 
ing from the brilliant percussive “I Don’t 
Know”, to the well-known programme 
piece “Streamline Train” with its oddly 
oriental flavour, and the two numbers 
on the first side, of which “The Fives” 
must be regarded as a elassic, and the 
second number has its own sombre dis- 
tinction. Although Lofton may be heard 
on other records, I do not think one 
can better the present collection. The 
perceptive notes by Albert McCarthy 
helo one to appreciate the performance, 
and in them an interesting distinction is 
drawn between the pure blues and the 
boogie pianists. 

GB. 


JIMMIE LUNCEFORD AND 
CHICKASAW SYNCOPATERS 


Jazznocracy; Chillun Get Up—Leaving Me; 
Breakfast Ball 


(HMV 7EG 8243. EP Ils. lid.) 


Good reissues in EP form. The Lunce- 
ford band of the thirties was an exciting 
group playing a brand of swing parti- 
cularly their own. Good soloists in Joe 
Thomas, Willie Smith and Sy Oliver get 
plenty of space but it is the way the 
band swing as a unit which catches the 
ear. “Jazznocracy’ is played very fast 
and swings all the way. “Chillun” is a 
most attractive melody with good solos 
and 4 pleasant vocal choir. “Leaving”, 
a slow ballad contains some rather 
‘sweet’ singing from Henry Wells, but 
“Breakfast Ball” again shows off the 
band at their best. The very jaunty 
arrangement is by Oliver who also sings 
the vocal. S.T. 
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Eddie Tompkins, Sy Oliver, Tommy Stevenson 
(ipts), Henry Wells, Russe‘! Bowles (tmbs), Willie 
Smith, Earl Carruthers, Joe Thomas (saxes), 
Fo vin Wilcox (pno), Al Norris (gtr), Moses Allen 
(>,), James Crawford (drs). N.Y. 26/1/34. 

Breakfast Ball’’ 20/3/34. 


SHELLY MANNE 
Three On A Row; Steep‘echase; Abstract No. 1; 
(12 mins.)—Flip; Autumn In New York; Pas De 
Trois (12 mins.) 


(Vogue LDC 190. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


Maybe old-fashioned, but I 
honestly cAn’t see the point of all this. 
I'm quite prepared to accept the fact 
that the musicianship displayed by The 
Three—Manne, Rogers, and Giuffre—is 
excellent, but technical ability, in my 
estimation, doesn’t necessarily make for 
good jazz. The writing, including a 
Rogers 12-tone composition. is all very 
clever, I’m sure, and it would be difficult 
to fault the undeniable competence of 
the musicians interpreting the parts, but 
the end product, let’s face it, has little 
or nothing to do with jazz. The group 
certainly doesn’t swing, and auite frankly 
I'm more than a little bewildered by the 
whole set-up. Surprisingly enough, I 
recognised the melody of “Steeplechase” 
and “Autumn in New York” (though I 
disliked both arrangements intensely), 
but I'm afraid I couldn’t make head nor 
tail of the remaining four tracks. Accord- 
ing to Lester Koenig’s sleeve note, a tape 
recorder was switched on, “The Three” 
simply began to blow, and out came 
“Abstract No. 1”. I can well believe it! 

Shorty Rogers (tpt), Jimmy Giuffre (cl, tnr, 
bar), Shelly Manne (dms). 


SHELLY MANNE and 
RUSS FREEMAN 
The Sound Effects Manne; Everything Happens 
To Me; Billie’s Bounce (12 mins.)}—With A Song 
In My Heart; A Slight Minority; Speak Easy 
(16 mins.) 
(Vogue Contemporary LDC 192. 10in.LP 29s. 64d) 


I certainly agree to a musical experi- 
ment like this duo produce here, for 
they have the ideas to carry it through. 
Freeman has a lovely idea of harmony 
and chordal voicing and puts it down 
with a percussive style. He creates in a 
way that doesn’t want boundaries such 
as a bass would entail. Manne is 4 great 
musician and plays great music on his 
drums. He makes interesting sounds bv 
clever shading and variation of pitch. 
Freeman creates a soulful mood on 
“Everything Happens”. “Bounce” rides 
the most and “With A Song” has the im- 
petus of a full rhythm section. One of 
the most interesting contributions to iazz 
for a long time. B.B. 

She'ly Manne (dms), Russ Freeman (pno). 


GENE MAYL’S DIXIELAND 
RHYTHM KINGS 
Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home; 
Sunset Cafe Stomo; Muskrat Ramble; Weary 
Blues; Big Butter And Egg Man; Blue Mama’s 
Suicide Wail (20 mins.)—The Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball; St. James’ Infirmary; Blues My Naughty 
Sweetie Gave To Me; Roll, Jordan, Roll; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Red River Valley; (164 mins.) 
(London LTZ-U 15069. 12in.LP 37s. 6!d.) 


This band hail from Dayton, Ohio, 
and are one of the older American re- 


vivalist jazz outfits, having been formed 
in 1944. 


In spite of a stodgy rhythm section, 
with one recorded tuba and banjo, there 
is some good jazz to be heard here, with 
the work of clarinettist Joe Darens- 
bourg being outstanding. His inventive 
improvisations are excellent throughout, 
whether in solo, as on “Sweet Georgia 
Brown”, or lending authority to the 
punchy ensemble. Bob Hodes plays a 
driving and melodic cornet, and is well 
backed by Charlie Sonnanstine’s deep- 
toned trombone. I also like the work of 
the youthful Robin Wetterau on piano, 
whose earthy ragtime style is just right 
for this group. 


The material, though conventional, 
suits the band and numbers such as “Big 
Butter And Egg Man’, “Sunset Café” 
and “Red River Valley” show them at 
the:r best. I could have done without 
the vocals and more variation in tempo 
would have prevented a certdin mon- 
otony; but nevertheless, there is plenty 
to interest the traditionalist listener here. 


P.T. 


Joe Darensbourg (cit), Bob Hodes (cnt), Charlie 
Sonnanstine (tmb), Robin Wetterau (pno), Gene 
Mayl (tuba), Jack Vastine (bjo and vo). Recorded 
Dayton, Ohio, December, 1953. 


MARION MCPARTLAND TRIO 
Stompin’ At The Savoy; The Things We Did Last 
Summer; Bohemia After Dark; Dream A Little 
Dream Of Me; Hallelujah (19 mins.)—The Baron; 
This Love Of Mine; Carioca; Symphony; There'll 

Be Other Times (16! mins.) 


(Capitol T 785. 12in.LP 33s. 81d.) 


This is a modernistic offering from 
Marion, in which she shines in the fast 
numbers, and is inclined to be over 
lethargic in the slow ones. Her inter- 
pretation of the Pettiford original 
“Bohemia” has just the strength to catch 
any listener’s ear, and is a real gem of 
piano playing. In slower numbers she 
relies to some extent on the locked 
chord, which can become very mechani- 
cal in sound, and she appears to lose 
her relaxation. Miss McPartland’s attack 
in “Carioca” and “Hallelujah” leaves 
nothing to be desired, and she is mainly 
well supported by Joe Morello and 
William Britto. Whilst this record does 
not rank as her best yet, it proves that 
her previous performances have been no 
flash in the proverbial pan, and_ the 
sounds I hear make me believe that her 
style is becoming richer and more 
mature. G.L. 

Marion McPartiand (pno), William Britto (bs), 
Joe Morello (drs); Recorded July 1956, 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


Bernie’s Tune; Walkin’ Shoes; Nights At The 

Turntable; Lullaby Of The Leaves; Frenesi; 

Freeway; Soft Shoes; Aren’t You Glad You're 

You (24 mins.)—I May Be Wrong; I’m Beginning 

To Sze The Light; The Nearness Of You; Tea 

For Two; Love Me Or Leave Me; Jeru; Darn That 
Dream; Swinghouse (24 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12050. 12in.LP 38s. 3d.) 
These tracks are in fact reissues of 


two of the original Mulligan Quartet 
LP’S; doubtless given another airing on 
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the strength of the recent tour by Mulli- 
gin and his latest Quartet. The first side 
features the original Quartet and the 
tracks were cut in the Autumn of 1952. 
The second side features a _ different 
rhythm section and the tracks come from 
two sessions in the Spring of 1953. 

I feel that critical review of this music 
would be superfluous at this stage, as 
most people must already know these 
tracks backwards. Suffice it to say that 
this is a handy amalgim of two LP’s. 
If you can trade in the originals for this 
One new disc without too great a finan- 
cial loss, do so. B.N. 

First Side: Gerry Mulligan (bari), Chet Baker 
(tpt), Bob Whitlock (bs), Chizo Hamilton (drs). 
Second Side: Gerry Mulligan (bari), Chet Baker 
(tpt), Carson Smith (bs), Larry Bunker (drs). 


TURK MURPHY & HIS BAND 


N. Orleans Shuffle; All The Wrongs You Done 

To Me; Mandy; Chattanooga Stomp; My Honey's 

Lovin’ Arms; Waiting For The Robert E. Lee 

(194 mins.)}—Irish Black Bottom; Kansas City 

Man Blues; Drop That Sack; Gone Daddy Blues; 

Come Back Sweet Pana; New Orleans Stomp 
QL mins.) 


(Philips BBL 7145. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


There are several bands in_ this 
country who play this type of jazz very 
much better than this Murphy band. 
The rhythm heavily overweighted with 
a booming tuba is terribly stiff, and the 
only soloist of note is the pianist. Helm’s 
tone is unbelievably ugly, and neither 
Murphy or trumpeter Birch Smith are 
really any great shakes when it comes 
to solos. 

Outstanding man in the band is Don 
Ewell, who solos well throughout, and 
contributes especially good efforts to 
“Mandy” and the ultra fast “Robert E. 
Lee.” S.T. 

Birch Smith (tpt), Turk Murphy (tmb), Bob 
Helm (clit), Dick Lammi (bjo), Don Ewell (pno), 
Bob Short (tuba). 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Surely, Surely, Amen (a); Oh, What A Saviour 
(d); When I Can Read My Title Clear (c); Will 
He Welcome Me There? (ec); How Far Am I From 
Canaan? (f); Jesus, I Can’t Live Without You (b); 
Song Of Praise (f); Since Jesus Came Into My 
Heart (a) (22 mins.)—Jesus Is A Rock In A 
Weary Land (f); Oniy A Pilgrim (c); A Charge 
To Keep I Have (b); Somewhere Listening For 
My Name (f); God’s Word Will Never Pass 
Away (e): I Know The Lord Will Make A Way 
(f); In The Sweet By And By (b): I Will Trust In 
The Lord (a) (23 mins.) 


(Vogue LAE 12033. I2in.LP 38s. 3d.) 


This is 4 magnificent collection of con- 
temporary Gospel singing by four 
different groups, with the addition of 
Brother Cleophus Robinson as soloist on 
four tracks. There is a double advantage 
in having sixteen titles on one LP as 
here: first, it's good value for money; 
secondly, the ear rapidly becomes dis- 
cerning and distinguishes between what 
seems so superficially similar when 
samples are merely interlarded in, for 
instance, a home record session. 

I do not know how long before this 
passionate, unrestrained singing will be 
denounced as Uncle Tom, for it seems 
as though every musical characteristic 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


that is possibly recognizable as Negro 
is to be effaced in favour of some kind 
of grey, sterile uniformity. But the 
fervour and joy the American Negroes 
still bring to their religious life is unique 
and wonderful. Hellfire and damnation 
vividly exist for sinners, but the faithful 
and repentant are exultantly happy and 
enthusiastic in their vision of Our Lord 
and His promise. Throughout the whole 
of “I Know the Lord Will Make a Way”, 
the Original Blind Boys are chanting 
“Yes, He Will” behind the ciated lead 
voice with the burning conviction of 
faith unquenchable. 

There is deliberate artistry in these 
songs of praise, in the soaring, ecstatic 
lead voices as well as in the rocking en- 
sembles. but they catch fire every time 
with that gift of inflammable feeling chat 
must be a racial heritage. Whether we 
are __self-important, self-conscious or 
sophisticated, it is a gift which almost 
invariably eludes us as whites when we 
seek to interpret gospel songs. dlues or 
jazz. 


Charles Fox wisely points in the notes 
to the kinship between this kind of sing- 
ing ane big-band jazz. It is a fact I wish 
those Dixieland purists who get cross 
with me would remember. 


The five tracks by The Original Five 
Blind Boys have the greatest overall im- 
pact, and “Somewhere Listening For My 
Name” is a terrific performance, but The 
Spirit of Memphis septet develops an 
insidious, subdtler appeal that is equally 
moving. Since the septet is from Mem- 
phis, it's hard not to liken it to the 
Lunceford band and the Blind Boys to 
—well, eh, that first Luis Russell group 
with shouting Brother Higginbotham. 
Anyway, try “Somewhere Listening” or 
“In The Sweet By And By”, and you'll 
be sold. .D. 

(a) The Spirit of Memphis. (b) Brother Cleophus 
Robinson and The Spirit of Memphis. (c) Brother 
Cleophus Robinson. (d) The Christian Travellers. 


(e) The Sensationa! Nightingates. (f) The Original 
Five Boys. 


RED NICHOLS AND HIS PENNIES 
Louisiana; Mood Indigo; Manle Leaf Rag; Peg 
O° My Heart; Marchin’ With The Saints (16} 
mins.)—Mama’s Gone, Goodbye; Ida: Farewell 
Blues; Blues At Midnigit; Row, Row, Row 
mins). 
(Capitol T 775. 12in.LP 33s. 84d.) 


_ Very contrived and ‘white’ sounding 
jazz, which at times borders on the corn- 
belt. Nichols’ tone has become even 
thinner with the passing of time, or it 
may be that the very excellent record- 
ing shows it up more. The rhythm is 
spritely and some of the arrangements 
quite cute, so if you have a fancy for 
this type of Dixieland the record may 
please you. Lincoln, Rushton and Van 
Eps solo with authority, but the stand- 
out musician is Wayne Songer. He really 
cuts loose on “Peg O°” and “Saints” 
and the band, whilst he is going. go with 
him. The latter tune incidental!y has had 
an expert pedicure and marches quite 
briskly in consequence. Immaculate Daz 
jazz. S.T. 

Red Nichols (tpt), Abe Lincoln, Moe Schneider, 
King Jackson (tmbs), Wayne Songer (alto), Billy 
Wood, Heinie Beau (cits), Joe Rushton (bass- 
sax), Bob Hammack, A! Stevenson (pnos), George 
Van Eps (gtr), Jack Ryan (bs), Rollie Culver 
(drs). 


ALBERT NICHOLAS’ SEXTET 


Sh'ne; Careless Love—Lenox Avenue Blues 
Panama Rag 


(Columbia SEG 7703. EP Ils. 14d.) 


Tegether with the other recently 
issued EP by Nicholas this must be som:: 
of the best jazz to have been recorded 
in France for some time. The ensemble 
work is very neat and both trumpet and 
trombone provide splendid backing for 
Nicholas’s very eloquent clarinet. The 
rhythm section is much lighter and 


a classic of jazz writing 


Jazzmen 


Edited by 
Frederick Ramsey, Jnr. and Charles Edward Smith 


Foreword by 
Gerald Lascelles 


Ramsey and Smith are writers and jazz critics of considerable repute in tiie United 

States and their book is already widely known by hearsay in this country. 
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brighter than is usual in France, and 
Lognon gets a chance to show what a 
good trumpet player he is when playing 
in the right company. I like his split 
chorus with Vasseur on “Lennox 
Avenue” and he also plays very well on 
the fast “Shine”. Nicholas is heard at his 
fluid and exciting best on “Careless Love” 
and the very good version of “Panama”. 
S.T. 
Alvert Nicholas (clt), Guy Longnon (tpt), 
Benny Vasseur (tmb), J. C. Pelletier (pno), 
Roland Biaucaini (bs), Marcel Blanche (drs). 


CHARLIE PARKER— 
FLIP PHILLIPS — MACHITO 
No Noise—Tanga 


(Columbia SEB 1069. EP Ils. 10d.) 

Nothing really startling here—just a 
couple of mediocre afro scores by the 
Machito band with guest soloists Flip 
Phillips and Charlie Parker trying their 
hardest to lift things out of the depths 
of boredom. Bird almost succeeds on 
“Noise”, although he never sounds really 
happy in this setting, and doesn’t get an 
awful lot to do. Flip’s longer solo is 
pretty inconsequential, and a lengthy 
break in the middle of the track sug- 
gests that two sides of a “single” have 
been not-too-successfully remastered for 
EP purposes. 

“Tanga”, complete with vocal, is a 
little livelier, and Flip’s solo is not with- 
out interest. On the whole, though, this 
is a Norman Granz experiment that mis- 
fired. K.G. 


NAT PIERCE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

The Bearded One; I'll Buy That Dream; Maple 

‘caf Rag; Slippery When Wet; You Call It Mad- 

ness; A Trip To Nathan’s (19} mins.\—Old Rev; 

Sioux City Sue; That's All; I Ain’t Got Nobody; 
Rojiserro (17 mins.) 


(Vogue Coral LVA 9050. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


This nominally distinguished group 
attempts to revive memories of Kansas 
City with relatively little suzcess. Nat 
Pierce’s original “The Bearded One” 
gets off to a flying start, with his own 
very passable piano, but degenerates 
rapidly as Hal McKusick and Bill Harris 
respectively take over the solo parts. The 
ensemble is fortunate in having Joe 
Newman 4s their leader, but even his 
able guidance fails to produce that de- 
gree of integration and sympathy which 
one has been taught to expect of Kansas 
City jazzmen. The redoubtable Mr. 
Feather sells the idea in his sleeve notes 
that these are authentic K.C. style per- 
formances by non-K.C. musicians. For- 
tunately I have never heard the reputed 
originators of the style play so languidly 
or so untidily; frankly I never want to. 
The impressive rhythm section, boasting 
Greene, Pettiford and Jo Jones, works 
hard to carry the non-paying passengers, 
and would succeed if the prevalence of 
long solos did not dictate the issue. Jo 
is one of those people who have prob- 
ably never misplaced a beat in their 
lives, and I respect his playing more than 
any other living drummer. It is unfor- 
tunately a proven fact that a good 
rhythm section does not necessarily 
make a jazz band, and that proof is here 
as evidence. 

Joe has his moments, particularly in 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


muted solo in “Maple Leaf’, and saves 
he front line from total eclipse, in the 

» of fearful odds. My advice, apart 
fr m the complete disregard of Leonard 
feather’s notes, is to dream up the same 
rhythm section with another front line, 
and hope that someone will have the 
sense to issue it. G.L. 

Joe Newman (tpt), Hal McKusick (alto), Bill 
Harris (tmb), Nat Pierce (pno), Freddie Greene 
(otr), Oscar Pettiford (bs), Jo Jones (drs). 


BUDDY RICH and 
HARRY ‘SWEETS’ EDISON 


Yellow Rose Gf Brooklyn; Easy Does It; All 
Sweets; Nice Work If You Can Get It (18} mins.) 
Barney's Bugle; Novw’s The Time; You're 
Getting To Be A Habit With Me (19 mins.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10080, 12in.LP 41s. 84d.) 


There is an awful lot of solo drum- 
ming here which, gooc as it may be, is 
mainly for the interest of drummers 
only. On “All Sweets” and “You're Get- 
ting To Be A Habit” Edison really gets 
blowing, and the rhythm behind him is 
very fine. The first named is played fast 
and “Sweets” shows fine technique and 
an ability to swing. He also gets going 
on “Nice Work” which is probably the 
best track on the record. Edison finishes 
off here with two really rousing choruses; 
Rich’s drums drive the group and Rowles 
piano is delicately persuasive over 
Simmons nicely toned bass. 

The slow “Getting To Be A Habit” 
has “Sweets” at his best. He improvises 
very prettily, playing muted throughout. 
Rowles piano solo is excellent on this 
track and it is nice to hear a pianist who 
hasn’t forgotten that the beat is still an 
important part of jazz. S.T. 

Harry Edison (tpt), Barney Kessel (gtr), Jimmy 
Rowles (pno), John Simmons (bs), Buddy Rich 
(drs), 


BROTHER CLEOPHUS ROBINSON 


Jesus, I Can’t Live Without You; When I Can 
Read My Title Clear; In The Sweet By And By; 
A Charge To Keep I Have 


(Vogue EPV 1196. EP 13s. 74d.) 


This singer is a combination which it 
is difficult to imagine in this country— 
Negro preacher and disc jockey. He is 
supported in three of these tracks by a 
group which has achieved some _inde- 
pendent reputation, the Spirit of Mem- 
phis. Robinson's voice is finely controlled 
and yet still has a trace of that wildness 
we find in such groups as the Blind Boys. 
His throbbing and expressive singing 
generates a considerable tension. Not one 
of the most memorable of gospel records 
but well worth hearing. Part of Vogue 
LAE 12033. G.B. 


BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 


The Girl Friend; Linda; Mandy Is Two; Atice 

Blue Gown; Mickey (14 mins.)— Calico Sal; 

Lulu’s Back In Town; Sweei Substitute; You Must 

Have Been A Beautiful Baby; Rose Of Washington 
Square (12 mins.) 


(HMV DLP 1146. 10in.LP 27s. 10d.) 


In addition to the regular Scobey 
personnel, Bob invited along some dis- 
tinguished guests to augment this session. 
Among them were Mannie Klein, Matty 


Matlock (also responsible for the 
arrangements), Abe Lincoln and Warren 
Smith, and so it is hardly surprising that 
the band sound here not unlike the old 
Bob Crosby orchestra. 

With the exception of “Sweet Substi- 
tute’”—-which features excellent Scobey 
and Sutton solos—the material is mostly 
drawn from standard ballads. Inspired 
perhaps by the presence of Mannie 
Klein, Scobey excels himself and plays 
some excellent trumpet, particularly on 
“Mandy Is Two” and “Sweet Substi- 
tute”. Ralph Sutton’s work is_ fine 
throughout, his powerful piano playing 
providing swing and beat to encourage 
the scloist. In spite of the rather super- 
ficial quality of some of the verform- 
ances, I found this to be a generally 
entertaining album. 

Bob Scobey (tpt), Clancy Hayes (vcl and bjo), 
Jack Buck (tmb), Ra!ph Sutton (pno), Bob Short 
(tuba), Bill Napier (clt), Freddy Higuera (drs) 
augmented by: Mannie Klein (tpt), Abe Lincoln, 
Warren Smith, Elmer Schneider (tmbs), Matty 
Matlock (clit), Wayne Songer (cit), Phil Stevens 
(bs). 


ARTIE SHAW and HIS ORCHESTRA 


St. Louis Blues; I've Got My Eye On You—\iy 
Blue Heaven; El Rancho Grande 


(HMV 7EG 8234. EP Ils. lid.) 


If we must have re’ssues of pre-war 
Artie Shaw records, then let it be some- 
thing of interest like the Gramercy Five 
with Billy Butterfield and John Guar- 
nieri’s harpsichord. If these rather turgid 
big band numbers are really necessary 
to establish a historical point, then 
“Farewell Blues” and “Sobbing Blues” 
would probably be better. This is not 
bad stuff, ordinary white swing band 
music, tuneful and punchy, but the thin- 
ness of the leader’s clarinet is only too 
obvious. Younger readers may have 
difficulty in believing that Shaw was a 
rabble-rouser similar to Haley in the 
curious climate of the late thirties. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 


Moon Over Miami; Midnight In The Air; Bebop’s 

Fables; Sorry Wrong Rhumba (12 mins.)—Life 

With Father; Four Bars Short; Cotton Top; 
Cherokee (11 mins.) 


(Vogue LDE 188. 10in.LP 29s. 64d.) 


Entitled “The Very First Session”, 
these tracks are historically more if- 
teresting than they are musically. 
Originally recorded for Discovery Re- 
cords, it was at this session that George 
evolved tke Quintet pattern, to form a 
style with which he has been identified 
ever since. 

The music sounds a bit dated today, 
and George is very consciously copying 
Milt Buckner, but there is some inven- 
tive work to be heard, particularly the 
playing of Marjorie Hyams. Chuck 
Wayne plays some good solos and dove- 
tails nicely with George, while bass and 
drums set a solid beat. George plays 
accordeon on “Four Bars Short” and 
“Cherokee”, while Marjorie doubles on 
piano. 

George Shearing (pno), Chuck Wayne (gtr), 
Marjorie Hyams (vibes), John Levy (bs), Denzil 
Best (drs). Recorded 8/2/49. 
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THE SIX 


Giggles; Phweedah; Over The Rainbow; The View 

From Jazzbo’s Head; The Troglodyte (18{ mins.) 

—Blue Lou; Our Delight; My Old Flame (17 mins) 
(London LTZ N15066. !2in.LP 37s. 6$d.) 


Reviewing the previous album by this 
group, S.T. said, “These six fugitives 
from Dixieland hardly seem sure which 
road they are going to adopt. Parts of 
the record are as cool as can be, whilst 
others are quite moderately hot”—which 
true comment would also seem to apply 
to this new album. 

It wads not very long ago that I heard 
Wilber and Glasel being given a lesson 
in jazz by Sidney Bechet. “Deviate from 
the melody if you like, but don’t lose 
it altogether”, was a remark that Sidney 
made at the time, and one they could 
well have borne in mind here. 

“Blue Lou” turns out to be the best 
track, because with all their pretentions 
to modernisms, the boys are happiest 
and at their best musically when playing 
mainstream music. I liked the rumba 
rhythm which is used on Bob Wilber’s 
own “Phweedah”, but “The View From 
Jazzbo’s Head” is spoilt by an over-long 
and tasteless drum solo. Wilbur reveals 
the same sensitive style on clarinet which 
he demonstrated over here with the 
Condon band, but is less impressive on 
tenor in “Over The Rainbow’—the 
coolest of all the tracks. The rhythm 
secuon play well together and Bob 
Hammer's neat piano suits the group 
well. Ay 

Bob Wilber (clt and tnr), John Glasel (tpt), 
Sonny Truitt (tmb), Bob Hammer (pno), Bill Britto 
(bs), Jackie Moffitt (drs). Recorded, N.Y.C. 
January 1956. 


ART TATUM 


September Song; Night And Day; Jitterbug Waltz; 
Driving Me Crazy (15 mins.)—Stars Fell On 
Alabama; Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Blue Moon 
(144 mins.) 
(Columbia 33C 9033. 10in.LP 30s. 114d.) 


Another volume of Tatum magic to 
stack alongside those others. The tunes 
are all good ones and the things he does 
to such standards as “Night And Day” 
and “Blue Moon” are almost unbelieve- 
able. The latter shows off his pretty 
sense of humour, whilst the former tune 
is tied into so many unexpected and un- 
predictable rhythmic knots that the final 
unravelling leaves one breathless with 
surprise and delight. 

His delicate improvisations on Fats 
Waller’s delightful “Jitterbug Waltz” are 
the werk of a complete master of jazz 
paraphrase, whilst finally he exhibits his 
terrific swing in hiz playing of “Driving 
Me Crazy”. Truly the work of a jazz 
giant. 


LUCKY THOMPSON with the 
JEAN-PIERRE SASSON TRIO 
You Are My Dream—Lucky Strikes; My Love 
Supreme 
(Columbia SEG 7696. EP Ils. 1id.) 


A month or two ago Stanley Dance 
rhapsodised on “Prophets Abroad” (L 
and P 484). Hickey-like in his accuracy 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


and foresight. he stressed the excellent 
work put out by American jazzmen in 
Paris studios, where peace-offerings of 
unprecedented worth are being made 
a!most daily to appease the rival factions 
of mainstream and modern jazz fans. 
These tracks are no exception to the 
current trend. Lucky blows like Hawk 
did twenty years Ago, with clarity and 
lucid thought which has already earned 
my praise elsewhere in these columns. 
He is fortunate tc be supported by the 
neatest rhythm section in France; Sasson 
plays with great affinity to Reinhardt, 
and Pochonet has acquired the art of the 
wire brushes better than any European 
drummer I have heard. The tracks dre 
too good to single out any for specific 
mention. Make this a “must”, and I 
doubt if you will want to have second 
thoughts. G.L. 

Lucky Thompson (tnr), Jean-Pierre Sasson (gtr), 
Paul Rovie-e (bs), Gerard ‘*Dave’’ Pochonet (ds). 
Recorded Paris, 1956. 


CY TOUFF — BILL PERKINS 
SEPTET 
Pot Luck—Palm Cafe 
(Vogue EPV 1197. EP 13s. 7!d.) 


Some fuss has lately been made about 
Cy Touff, but this coupling does not 
allow one to form any true opinion of 
his worth, as his contribution is limited 
to one uninteresting solo on each side. 
The work of the two tenor men is so 
abstracted as to be virtually non- 
existent, and the whole thing is overlaid 
by the dimless cymbal work of the 
French drummer. Cool, grey, and miser- 
able, like Whitsun weather. 

G.B. 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA JAZZ 
BAND (Volume 3) 


Soath; Chattanooga Stomn; Sunset Café Stomp; 

Copenhagen; Panama (18 mins.)—Working Man 

Blues; Richard M. Jones Blues; Blenville Blues; 

Triangle Jazz Blues; Weary Blues; Friendless 
Blues (20 mins.) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12035. 38s. 3d.) 


The first side, devoted to five classic 
New Orleans stomp pieces, is much the 
better. The band play with a terrific 
drive and the front line is as inventive 
as it ever was. Watters, Scobey, Murphy 
and Helm—the weakest of the four— 
produce some very exciting jazz, par- 
ticularly on “Sunset Café” and “Copen- 
hagen”. The rhythm section is stodgy, 
but WalJy Rose does his best to keep 
things going. 

The blues side is not so satisfying. 
the band obviously being less at ease at 
the slower tempos. However, I like 
Rose’s ragtime piano on “Bienville 
Blues” (better known as “Storyville 
Blues”), and the inclusion of the little 
known “Triangle Jazz Blues”, originally 
published in 1911, is well worthwhile. 
Best blues track is the last. This W.C. 
Handy tune has always been a Watters 
favourite, and it is given an excellent 
performance here. 


Lu Watters, Bob Scobey (tpts), Turk Murphy 
(tmb), Bob Helm (clit), Wally Rose (pno), Harry 
Mordecal (bjo), Dick Lammi (bs), Bi!l Dart (drs). 
Recorded, May and June 1946. 


ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND 


Ostrich Walk; Buddy’s Habits; Winin’ Boy Blues; 

Cornet Chop Suey (12. mins.)\—I’m Coming 

Virginia; Up Jumped You With Love; Queen 
Bess; Mandy (12 mins.) 


(Nixa NJT 507. 10in.LP 26s. 5d.) 


Bright and _ intelligent Dixieland 
playing by a British band that strive for 
originality in all they do. Welsh is a very 
competent trumpeter and besides lead- 
ing the band very well shows off a good 
attack and nice clean tone. He is at his 
best on the good, jumpy version of “Up 
Jumped” and the re-creation of “Cornet 
Chop’. Other good tracks are 4 very 
swingy and novel version of “Buddy’s 
Habits”; the nice arrangement of “Queen 
Bess”; and the easy sounding ‘“Winin’ 
Boy”. The rhythm section are to be 
congratulated throughout. S.T. 

Alex Welsh (tpt) (not on Queen Bess), Archie 
Semp‘e (clt), Roy Crimmins (tmb) (not on Buddy’s 
Habits), Fred Hunt (pno), Chris Staunton (bs), 
Billy Lock (drs), Nigel Sinclair (gtr). Recorded 
Feb./March 1957. 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE QUINTET 

Westlake Bounce; Theme; Jive At Five; Topsy; 

Ghost Talk (16 mins.)—Motif; La Paz; Softly As 

A Morning Sunrise; Biily Boy; Mood; Billy’s 
Bounce (19 mins.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8180. 12in.LP 37s. 64d.) 


Supervised by John Grads, who also 
trained this college group, much of the 
music is necessarily cool and rather 
weepy sounding. On such tunes as 
Basie’s “Jive At Five” and “Topsy” the 
band get swinging, but most of the other 
material is by Grads and really doesn’t 
amount to a row of jazz beans. Firma- 
ture blows well throughout the session 
and works well with McDonald, but 
most of the music is much too pretent- 
ious for comfort. 5 

Sam Firmature (tnr), Luther McDonald (vive- 
tmb), Fred Taggart (drs), Dick Fritz (bs), Dick 
Grove (pno). Hoilywood 17/7/56. 


TEDDY WILSON 
Cheek To Cheek: Strange Interlude—Hallelujah; 
All Of Me 
(M.G.M. 599. EP Ils. 14d.) 


Although these tracks are not too 
brilliantly recorded, they do show off 
Wilson at his very best. Unaccompaniec 
he strolls through the three good 
melodies “Cheek”, “Interlude” and “All 
of Me” with a wonderful casual relaxa- 
tion. His piano always sounds good and 
his improvisations are easy to listen to, 
swingy and often played with great 
subtlety. The remaining track “Hallel- 
ujah” finds him in his most happiest 
mood. The temps is fast and Wilson 
shows that when the occasion demands 
he can play ‘stride’ piano with the best 
of them. S.T. 
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““SHORTS”’ 


CITY RAMBLERS SKIFFLE 
2.19 Blues; Ella Sneed 


(Tempo 45/A 158. 6s. 3d.) 


Here are the best of all our skifflers. 
With ‘instrumental’ help from quattro, 
guitar, kazoo, washboard, tub-bass and 
a blue-blower, this groun make quite 
an authentic noise. Hylda Sims s'ngs 
“2.19” very creditably. S.T. 


KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP 
I Can’t Sleep; The Grey Goose 
(Decca F-J 10889. 78/45. 5s. 7d.) 


Two examples of how to sing Ameri- 
can folk songs, British style. The rhythm 
of mandolin, bass, washboard and piano 
is adequate enough, and Colyer hasn't 
a bad voice, but the whole thing doesn’t 
amount to much. S.T. 


JOE DANIELS AND HIS JAZZ 
GROUP 


Dixie Band Stomp; Mama Don't Allow It; 
Chicago; Crazy Rhythm 


(Parlophone GEP 8616. EP Ils. 14d.) 


A light, competent, and strictly non- 
amateur record of what passes for Dixie- 
land music in some circles. “Chicago” is 
a tune which could be played more 
often. While of no interest to the jazz- 
knowing, it is better than much so- 
called “traditional jazz” (local style). 


G.B. 


JOHNNY DUNCAN AND HIS 
BLUE GRASS BOYS 


Freight Train Blues; Press On; Johnny’s Blue 
Yodel; Out Of Bus‘ness 


(Columbia SEG 7708. EP Ils. 14d.) 


A brisk performance from this Ameri- 
can hillybilly singer, with plenty of 
falsetto decoration. Last track is like- 
able. Really professional accompaniment, 
where Sandy Brown, in rather unusual 
company, provides some _ pleasant 
phrases. G.B. 


THE GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 


Joshua Fit The Battle Of Jericho; Nobody Knows 
The Trouble I’ve Seen; Go Down Moses; 
Swing Down Chariot 


(Columbia SEG 7700. EP Ils. 14d.) 


Well known and pleasant titles from 
a long established Negro spiritual group. 
Admirably drilled and modulated, their 
performance is fresh, swingy, and gay. 


G.B. 


STEPHANE GRAPPELLY 


Lady Is A Tramp; Fascinating Rhythm; Dans 
La Vic; Cheek To Cheek; A Nightingale Sang; 
Taking A Chance On Love; S’Wonderful (21 
mins.}—Someone To Watch Over Me; If I Had 
You; Body And Soul; I Want To Be Happy; 
Sh2’s Funny That Way; Time After Time; Just 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


One Of Those Things (18 mins.) 
(Fe'sted PDL 85027. 12in.LP 35s. 13d.) 


Dexterous violin improvisations by 
Grappelly with solid backing from a 
good rhythm team. Many of the tracks 
swing not a little, 4nd a good pianist 
adds to the jazz interest. SJ, 


ERIC KRAN’S DIXIELAND PIPERS 


Storyville Rag; S:umbling; As Long As I Live; 
—At A Georgia Camp Meeting 
(Columbia SEG 7698. EP Ils. 14d.) 
Unexciting music based on Lu Watters, 
Muggsy, and Spike Jones, with “Georgia 
Camp Meeting’ by far the best number. 

Much drive; no swing. 
G.B. 


CY LAURIE BAND 
Blue Blood Blues; Don’t Go Away Nobody; 
—Keyhole Blues; There’il Come A Day 
(Esquire EP 124. EP 13s. 74d.) 


A very good band to hear in a London 
cellar, but for records I would suggest 
you try the originals first. Plenty of 
vitality, influence of Dodds and Domini- 
que, and stodgy support. G.B. 


ERWIN LEHN and HIS ORCHESTRA 


Blues For Tenor Saxophone; Stratosphere—The 
Lady Is A Tramp; Jumping With Symphony Sid 


(Columbia SEG 7704. EP Ils. 14d.) 


This is a German dance-cum-jazz 
orchestra, mainly resident in the Stutt- 
gart area. It is surorisingly competent 
when undertaking ensemble work, but 
rather let down by the quality of its 
soloists. .N. 


MILTON “MEZZ” MEZZROW 
Tommy's Biues—Blue Skies; Tiger Rag 
(Vocue EPV 1207. EP 13s. 7d.) 


Part of Vogue LAE 12007 reviewed in 
these columns in March 1956, the per- 
formances being part of a concert held 
in Paris on November 2Ist, 1954. 
“Tommy's Blues” is a _ performance 
which everyone should have with Mezz 
at his best. The work of Lee Collins 


merits attention. | id 
JOE NEWMAN AND THE BOYS IN 
THE BAND 


I'm Confessin’; Peter Pan—These Foolish Things; 
Ain’t It The Truth 


(Vogue EPV 1213. EP 13s. 7d.) 


These are part of Vogue LDE 126, 
reviewed in these columns June 1958, 
At that time, the pianist was labelled 
Bill Bailey, but the thin disguise of 
Count Basie has now been unveiled. 
Recorded, Boston September 1954, can 
be recommended for the fine trumpet 
work of Joe Newman throughout: Coker 
on “Truth”; and Wess on “Foolish 
Things”. 


FREDDY RANDALL and HIS BAND 


Sugar; DaDa Sirain—Ja Da; Ain’t Misbehavin’ 
(Parionhone GEP 8611. Ils. I!d.) 


Typical British Dixieland versions of 
four old standards. The band have a 
professional sound and Randall solos 
with authority, but has little new to say. 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
Willie The Weeper—How Come You Do Me 
Like You Do? 
(Parlophone R 4304. 78 rom. 6s. 34d.) 


The brash, brass band sound of this 
group lacks any real musical quality and 
neither side rises above mediocrity. 
There is a certain exuberance on side 
one as the band is happier at fast tempo. 
On the reverse the rhythm section plods, 
the solos are weak and the vocalist 


really shouldn't. 
ART TATUM IN CONCERT 
Yesterdays; I Know That You Know — Kerry 


Dance; Humoresque; Boogie Woogie 
(Vogue EPV 1212. EP 13s. 7d.) 


These come from Vogue LDE 081 and 
are a part of a Gene Norman concert 
held in Pasadena in May 1949. If you 
cannot afford the whole LP, this is a 
representative selection and well up to 
Tatum’s almost unwavering high 
standard. Peas 
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JOHNNY 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Composer-jazzman Johnny Dankworth 
now follows up his ‘* Experiments with 
Mice” and “Itinerary for an Orchestra” 
with a vivid, three-minute definition of the 
history of big-time jazz—from traditional 
to modern, swing to bebop. If you’ve 
heard it on the radio or seen it on TV, 
you'll be glad to know he’s recorded it! 
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—493— 


MASS PRESSURES 


“They (present-day students) are more 
intellectually curious; they are more 
daring. But they have more and more 
pressures to be submergent to a mass. 
The yourg is tricked into not 
realising the pressures to belong to a 
mass, a group which wants to do his 
thinking for him, give him his ideas. The 
young man must struggle against the 
mass.” 


William Faulkner 
quoted in “Time,” 
June 3rd, 1957. 


—494— 
TENORS WARM 


The supposed liking of Coleman Haw- 
kins for string accompaniments is shared 
by few ot his admirers. His voluptuous 
interpretations of slow, moody ballads 
apart, it seems that a shouting big band 
still stimulates him musically as much 
as anything. “The ‘Bean’ Stalks Again”, 
H.M.V. 7EG 8230, offers welcome proof 
of this. The usual Victor sessioneers are 
assembled in strength under the leader- 
ship of Billy Byers, along with a good 
rhythm section made up of ubiquitous 
Hank Jones, peerless Milt Hinton, Barry 
Galbraith and Osie Johnson. The sleeve 
suggests that all Hawk’s “craft and ex- 
perience” are needed as he “tries to top” 
this bunch. In volume, perhaps; in qual- 
ity, it was a piece of cake, though there 
are one or two excellent muted trumpet 
solos. 

The titles appear, we suspect, in re- 
verse order to that shown on the labels 
on both sides. Side One finds Hawk 
driving and swinging with the surging, 
masterful power that seems so effortless- 
ly, expressively natural. No contrived, 
calculated innovation is here: just the 
transmuted passion of the moment. In 
the first track he opens amusingly with 
the barren repetition of an r. and b. 
tenor, before switching to an almost 
angry improvisation against stormy or- 
chestral backing, and in the second 
track on the other side. he demonstrates 
that there is always something in reserve, 
even when he has already attained dis- 
turbingly exciting levels. All the solos 
on this EP suggest, in their tension and 
lack of polish, real spur-of-the-moment 
improvisation. 

Twenty-four years earlier, back in 
1933, Hawk was the same master in the 
more relaxed and swinging setting of the 
Fletcher Henderson band. The sound 
was more mellow, the reed softer, and 
there was more flighting in the upper 
register, but his command was assured 


STANLEY DANCE 


by an almost paralysing ability to out- 
swing and creatively outdo any and all 
competition. The Henderson band of 
this period, heard on Parlophone GEP 
8614, also featured the talented and ad- 
venturous Dicxy Wells. Together, he and 
Hawk make this a very welcome re- 
issue. The performances are not out- 
standing by Smack’s highest standards, 
but the band’s honest, unpretentious ap- 
proach is still refreshing. Horace Hender- 
son’s Hines-like piano and his effective 
arrangement of “Happy Feet” are alike 
praiseworthy. 

Grateful as we should feel for the 
release of these two records, E.M.I. must 
nevertheless be censured for their s:upid 
sleeve covers. The H.M.V. (of 1956 
Hawk) carries a photograph that must 
be twenty years old, while the Parlo- 
phone most inappropriately displays a 
corny Dixielandish quintet. 

Two other EPs by Hawk-inspired ten- 
ors merit your attention. On Columbia 
SEG 7696, with accompaaiment by Jean- 
Pierre Sasson’s trio, Lucky Thompson 
is to be found in a delightfully lyrical 
mood. Sasson i3 a good guitarist and the 
three themes he has provided here are 
graceful and fresh. “My Love Supreme” 
is especially pretty and on this Lucky 
stays close to the melody and turns in 
one of the most ravishing tenor solos 
of recent years. Hear this at all costs. 
It is very short, and very sweet, and it 
has a beat. Not, you must understand, 
at all contemporary. Or are you with 
the mass? 

Don Byas, on Felstead ESD 3036, 
plays three of four titles cares- 
singly in velvet. We must learn to tol- 
erate the cool tones—light, hard, hollow 
—but don’t let anyone kid you that 
they're superior to the warm tones with 
their weight, richness and body. The 
Byas style is ideal for nightclubs around 
two in the morning when encouragement 
to lovers is always appreciated, and his 
warm, enveloping sound is just that. His 
sense of melodic values is exemplary, 
and increasingly rare, but on the faster 
tempo of “Somebody Loves Me” he 
shows he can still swing more than 
most. The notes indicate that Alun Mor- 
gan has become accompanist to Lena 
Horne. and we hasten, albeit a little 
enviously, to congratulate him. 


That fine bassist, Joe Benjamin, is 
heard on two of these sides, and this 
may as well be the place where we voice 
our appreciation of his recent work 
here with Gerry Mulligan. His is an 
astonishing record of rapid progress on 
the instrument. It seems only yester- 
day since we first met him as a protégé 
of George Duvivier, and here is a 
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musician of the front rank. 
Someone should photograph the hands 
of our jazz bassists. Whenever the Mulli- 
gan-Brookmeyer duets depressed us too 
much, we should concentrate on Joe’s 
beat dnd pattern, and watch those long, 


mature 


strong, confident hands. Maybe it was 
the mournful music, but Joe with his 
height, his bass and those hands, seemed 
a subject made for El Greco. 


—495— 


HIGHER FIDELITY 


The most impressively perceptive piece 
of writing in Eddie Condon’s tottery 
Treasury is, we believe, that written 
about Duke by one Murray Kempton of 
the “New York Post”, 

Kempton recently came out, colours 
flying, to do battle with Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio 
Corporation of America, and delivered 
a hearty buffet to what he engagingly 
described as that group’s “tin ear. 

In the course of one of these speeches 
which are designed to make _business- 
men feel bigger, Sarnoff “urged industry 
today to combat job discrimination and 
warned that the rest of the world looks 
to the U.S. for results rather than rhet- 
oric on the racial issue.” 

Kempton pointed out that of 65 
studio musicians in New York employed 
by Sarnoffs’ baby, N.B.C., none was a 

egro. Taking it from there, he drew 
attention to the fact that Dicky Wells, 
a “certified giant,” was then in New 
York and unemployed. 

We asked Count Basie about Dicky. 
He was instantly enthusiastic and said 
that he was playing wonderfully again. 

It’s not hard to think of quite a few 
jazz busybodies in and around New York 
who might be indicted on a charge of 
job discrimination along with the Brig- 
adier General. A different kind of dis- 
crimination, but a culpable kind, never- 
theless. 


—496— 


ELLINGTON FIVE 


No less than five EPs by Duke Eliing- 
ton on four different labels is good 
cause for rejoicing. Ideally, all the work 
of Duke, as of Louis, should be avail- 
able all of the time. 

Taking them chronologically, Colum- 
bia SEG 7677 derives from two Feb- 
ruary 1933 sessions, on one of which 
“Sophisticated Lady’ made her contro- 
versial debut. A pretty cool kind of com- 
position, it may still strike you as “mod- 
ern!” But the outstanding side is “Merry 
Go-Round,” a spirited arrangement with 
some typical and exciting solos. 
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On Decca DFE 6376 is the happy 
London session of the same year, con- 
sisting of two standards and two master- 
ly originals. The latter, particularly, 
show the honesty and unity Duke was 
able to bring, without rhythmic 
sacrifice, even to colourfully varied mat- 
eral. The translation of “Every Tub” in- 
to “Hyde Park” always pleased us, for 
it can be interpreted in so many ways. 
The intent was undoubtedly complimen- 
tary. 

H.M.V. 7EG 8209, from 1940-41, and 
with so much important  Ellingtonia 
awaiting re-issue, seems rather a foolish 
collection, but even here there are 
kicks. “I Got It Bad” is a wonderful 
love song and Ivie Anderson helped 
make this the definitive version, but note 
how much better Johnny “sings” it. The 
other three titles are lightweight, and 
“Hayfoot, Strawfoot” should never have 
been fastened on Duke, yet there’s the 
punch of the band after the vocal and 
Rex’s fierce, tossing horn, as well as his 
piquant bugle introduction. Reproduc- 
tion of this track, by the way, is superior 
to that of the carelessly dubbed wartime 
pressings that were available here. This 
1940-41 Ellington band has never been 
excelled and Victor recording at that 
time was probably better than it is today, 
despite all the scientific “improvements 
“Chocolate Shake” was obviously a 
chorus number in “Jum> For Joy”, and 
“Dixie Diner” is a dog, but the rich 
orchestral sounds (the Carney-Webster 
mutual admiration society contributed so 
much) and the great lifting beat (Blanton 
was here) are legacies from a jazz peak. 


H.M.V. 7EG 8239, from 1940, at last 
brings to England two titles we have 
long agitated for: “In a Mellotone” 
(misspelled in the advertising) and 
“Rumpus In Richmond”. Better late than 
never, but seventeen years is a damned 
long time to be kevt waiting! ‘“Mello- 
tone”, like ““C Jam” and “Perdido”, has 
become a great favourite with other 
musicians outside the Ellington camp. 
This suverb version, featuring Cootie 
and Johnny, makes an intriguing com- 
parison with that of Basie, in Frank 
Foster’s good arrangement, which is still 
fresh in our ears. “Rumpus” is less of a 
whole, but there are good solos, a 
comically pompous effort by Lawrence 
Brown excepted. The well titled “Warm 
Valley” is one of the more successful 
specialities in the lusher Hodges vein. 
“Five O’Clock Whistle” is a_ cocky, 
strutting performance with jubilant Rex 
and humorous Ivie. A very important EP 
this. 


Capitol EAP 2-637 is, from a jazz 
point of view, almost a single-sided re- 
cord. The bizarre “Caravan” never gets 
out of the bazaar, remains fascinated by 
such acts as Nance’s snakecharming with 
a fiddle, never swings across the desert 
like the earlier versions. But the reverse 
compensates. It’s a magnificently tough 
version of “Things Ain’t What They Used 
To Be” that proves the 1954 band to 
have been nearly the equal of the one 
that stole the show at Newonort last year. 
(Johnny and Woodyard tipped the 
scales, of course.) There are four exciting 
solos before a tumultuous climax is 
reached which makes the performance 
an experience comparable in many ways 
to the Newport “Diminuendo”. The ex- 


cellent alto must be Procopo, although 
one or two phrases suggest the influence 
of boper Rick Henderson. The brilliant 
trumpet solo that follows is hard to iden- 
tify. We dismiss only Nance and Gerald 
Wilson. The solo has such strength as 
suggests Cat, such boldness as suggests 
Terry, and such sensitivity as suggests 
Willie Cook. So? We vote for Willie 
and wait to be confounded. Britt Wood- 
man again confirms our opinion of him 
as the most impressive new trombone to 
come to the fore during the last dozen 
years. Originality does not consist of 
playing as many notes as possible in the 
shortest time, and Britt is one “modern” 
trombone who does not sound like a 
cornball. 


—497— 
CURIOSITIES OF OUR TIME 


Gene Ammons is tenor-paying 
son of the late Albert Ammons, one of 
the most powerfully swinging pianists 
who ever rolled boogie. Gene has pro- 
vided plenty of evidence that he too is 
a swinging musician at heart. It was his 
misfortune to have been born about 
fifteen years too late. 

“A hi-fi modern jazz jam session” 
is to be found on Esquire 20078, which 
presents Gene along with five gifted but 
negative musicians—negative in the sense 


that he is positive. Some reviews have 
suggested, on the strength of his per- 
formance here, that he is a very limited 
tenor. Primarily, the limitations are im- 
posed by Kenny Clarke, an anotheosis of 
anti-swing. Gene makes the forceful 
entries characteristic of the swing tenor, 
but after a few bars begins to stumble 
as Klock trips him with inappropriate 
accents. A directive drum commentary is 
the last thing a tenor of this kind 
requires. Above a firm beat and a con- 
sistently flowing rhythm section, he will 
build excitement and achieve originality 
instinctively rather than intellectually. 
We could not agree more with annotator 
Gitler when he says that Clarke was 
“the man who changed the conception of 
drumming in the early “forties”. He did 
indeed. For the worse. 

Pianist Freddie Redd plays “modern”, 
but shows good blues feeling in ‘“‘Woofin’ 
and Tweetin’”. Art Farmer is the most 
imaginative soloist, but is clearly caught 
on the horns of the contemporary 
dilemna. If there be two contradictories, 
one is true and the other false. They are 
irreconcilable. There are moments here 
that are lyrically and rhythmically mov- 
Ing, even a passage that recalls Rex 
Stewart, but then glum convention re- 
sumes control, and Art Farmer becomes 
afraid of sensibility, becomes  self- 
consciously fearful of appearing roman- 
tic sentimental, or, shall we say 
passionate. 
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“Kansas City Memories” on Vogue- 
Coral LVA 9050 gives you the reverse 
of the situation on the Esquire LP: a 
swinging rhythm section with (two) 
busily doodling horns. The record is one 
of the more flagrant gimmicks encoun- 
tered in the name of jazz and we can 
only hope annotator Leonard Feather 
had his fingers crossed, and his tongue 
in his cheek, when he wrote: “After 
listening to these authentic Kansas-City 
style performances by non-Kansas City 
musicians, you may be led to conclude 
that Nat and his cats must have been 
Kansas City natives in some incarna- 
tion.” No conclusion is less likely. The 
performances are amost competely lack- 
ing in authenticity Bill Harris and Hal 
MckKusick flutter ineffectually and con- 
jure up an atmosphere more like that of 
a Five Pennies session; in which respect, 
dig pariicularly that last ensemble on “I 
Ain’t Got Nobody”. Joe Newman plays 
acceptably, but is not excitingly inspired. 
Nat Pierce, on the other hand, whom 
we have often criticised for unsuccessful 
Basie imitations, swings more than we 
have heard him do before. In some 
cases one can imagine the influence of 
Sir Charles Thompson as well as of 
Basie, and, as Feather points out, there is 
a strong Hines approach on “I Ain't Got 
Nobody”. Jo Jones, Freddie Green and 
Oscar. Pettiford support him nobly and 
undoubtedly account in part for his zest- 
ful playing. In fact, if you can afford to 
buy a record for the sake of a good 
rhythm section, you will be justified in 
picking this up. Oddly enough—oddly 
for Kansas City style !—the two ballad 
interpretations on the first side are more 
listenable thin the standards and the 
originals. Sessions of this kind, with 
apparently lunatic choices of musicians, 
inevitably suggest the worst kind of cor- 
suption in American jazz centres. 


John Gillespie, World Statesman, is 
presented on Columbia 33CX10077 with 
a big hand nlaying the music that “made 
warm friends for the United States in the 
Middle East”. In the Middle East. of 
course, they have had relatively little 
experience of jazz and were therefore 
pushovers for the novelty avpeal of a big 
blowing band like this one. As an en- 
semble, it is pretty listenable, but the 
soloists are disagreeable, especially the 
leader. (This was before the acquisition 
of the excellent Al Gravy, to whom 
Douglas Hague referred in the June 
issue.) To us, Dizzy has little follow- 
through, little continuity, and when he 
bothers to finish his sentences. he seems 
to have said something of no importance 
in the most complicated fashion. Mar- 
shall Stearns, writing of Dizzy’s solo in 
“Tour de Force”, says he blows “hot and 
cool, hard and soft, as the subtle dyn- 
amics.dictate.” In theory that may sound 
all right: in practice it's damned in- 
artistic. Because he is so widely admired 
(but is he enjoyed ?). we have submitted 
to a great deal of Dizzy’s music in the 
hope of getting his message, but at this 
writing we must confess that we still find 
him one of the most offensively ugly 
trumpets that jazz has vroduced, and 
lately it has produced plenty. In “Count 
Basie” by Raymond Horricks, there is a 
statement to the effect that it “was 
gravely decided” not to include Dizzy 
on the 1937 Dicky Wells recording date 


because he was “a suspected musical 
anarchist bent upon altering jazz.” This 
is inexact, to say the least. No one took 
Dizzy seriously in 1937. His jazz feeling 
as a soloist was more than suspect and 
he was simply not considered good 
enough for the session. When you cannot 
be original naturally, within, that is, a 
tradition or an idiom, you can try to 
overturn their values and form your 
own tradition or idiom with forms of 
expression more suited to your natural, 
though perhapes peculiar, ability. 


But Dizzy is likably often faithful to 
the old healthy, shouting big band tradi- 
tion. His own arrangement of “Tour de 
Force” is the best on the record and of a 

uality almost to efface the memory of 
the vocal on “The Chamn” and the coda 
on “Night In Tunisia”. Neither the taste- 
lessness of such musical antics, nor what 
Stearns calls his “Chaplinesque Panto- 
mime” on stage, bring Dizzy accusations 
of Tomism. Yet if Louis smiles at the 
audience and shows his teeth, or takes a 
couple of trucking steps, he is accused 
of “butioonery” and is associated with 
minstrel shows. Mind you, it is we, who 
are critical of “modern” jazz, who Are 
judged as prejudiced and unable to 
approach the subject with an oven mind! 


On the matter of Tomism, we were 
glad to read that Dizzy had denied the 
remarks printed under his name _ in 
“Esquire”: “ Louis Armstrong— 
with whom I violently disagree because 
of his Uncle Tom—like subservience,” 
and a footnote apvended saying. ‘““Nowa- 
days no cat should be a Tom’. However 
that may be—and similar things were 
said in the past without denial—it is ex- 
tremely interesting to consider the 
motives behind the fabrication of these 
accusations and the insistence in printing 
them. Having admittedly an evil mind, 
we should like to hear from readers on 
this subject. 


Meanwhile, Louis “and his orchestra” 
are to be heard on Brunswick 05649. 
Mostly vocal, each side has about eight 
bars of remarkably beautiful trumpet. 
What distinguishes Louis, and Hawk, and 
Hodges, and Hines, from the field is 
surely a matter of “singabilitv”, the lyric 
lift as opposed to the contrived innova- 
tion. The good humour in “The Younger 
Generation” is endearing and Louis has 
his own pursuit, and capture, of happi- 
ness on the reverse, “In Pursuit of 
Happiness”. He has always had a 
way -of pronouncing “hapviness” as 
“happ-o-ness”, and he does it here, all 
the way, until the last time, when the 
pursuit ends and it comes out as cleanly 


as anyone could wish, with an “i”. 


A DAY WITH SATCHMO 


The heading immediately above is that 
of an extremely interesting article by 
David Halberstam in “The Reporter” for 
Mav 2nd, 1957. We hove that it may 
eventually be reprinted in England. Here 
are one or two quotes that seem to us 
of real value. First, Trummy talks about 
Louis: 


“He still projects something special. I 
get a spark playing with him that I never 
had with any other trumpet man. He gets 
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the feeling of his music over, not only to 
the audience but to his band as well. As 
for still having it, well, all the othe: 
trumpet players are -lways telling me, 
‘Cut down, Trummy, cut down, go easy,’ 
but Louis just says, ‘Blow, Trummy, 
blow.’ The guy does it every night, and 
I think he’s got a bigger tone, a lot fuller 
than before. I’ve picked up timing and 
pacing by working with him, but what 
I like best of all is that he’s always on 
top of the trombone, clear and simple, 
none of this bubbling stuff. There are 
guys who can blow more notes, but I’ve 
never seen anyone who can go on top of 
him.” 
Next we have Pops himself: 


“Look, you don’t pose, never. That’s 
the last thing you do, because the minute 
you do you're through as a jazzman. 
Maybe not as a musician but jazz is only 
what you are.” 

And: 


not these kids today. Take ‘You 
Made Me Love You’. They won't play 
something like that. Too slow for them. 
They gotta have something to pop their 
eyes out. When we hit Savannah we 
played ‘I'll Never Walk Alone’ and the 
whole house—all Negroes— _ started 
singing with us on their own. We run 
through two choruses and they kept 
with us and then later asked for it again. 
Most touching damn thing I ever saw.” 

We'll conclude with another quote 
from Trummy: “But then, we got some- 
thing Juillard will never have.” 


That “something” precludes, we would 
suggest, the necessity for posing. 


—499— 


DOGLESS DEBUT 


RCA’s jazz debut is made with another 
curiosity, “Jazz Flamenco” (RD 27006). 
Played by Lionel Hampton and _ his 
orchestra, with the assistance of Maria 
Angelica on castanets and some unidenti- 
fied Spanish musicians, this has _ its 
moments. Justification for the record 
would, we suspect, have been better 
proven by a picture of the senorita than 
by Wendy Hilty’s not inelegant photo- 
graph portraying vibes draped with 
Spanish accessories. The castanettiste 
introduces most tracks and rattles im- 
perturbably through several of them 
without adding much musically. The 
pathetic and inadequate sleeve notes, 
don’t say whether she was actually danc- 
ing in the studio, but if she were, we 
would feel happier about her castanets. 
There is not, unfortunately, any 
flamenco singing—that would have made 
an intriguing combination—and the 
flamenco content is highly elusive, to say 


the least. 
On tracks like “Bop City Flamenco”, 
“Hamp’s Jazz Flamenco” and 


“Flamenco Soul”, the band sounds 
more like that of General Mambo Prado. 
and the resonant Madrid recording suits 
this style well. 


We are left wondering how the disco- 
graphers are going to abbreviate 
“castanets”—-so that they are not mis- 
taken for cornets, clarinets or coconuts. 
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Blow Man Biow 


A new movement has started in the 
London Modern jazz world. We dis- 
covered it during a perusal of the Jazz 
Club Calender in the Melody Maker. 
The old fashioned appeals to the public 
to come and hear this musician or that 
musician have given way to a new and 
more urgent message. “Extra New Air 
Conditioning” screams Jeff Kruger in 
large black type. The Flamingo is now 
“The Coolest Club in Town’. Below 
these fearsome entreaties appear the 
names of a few musicians, as if by an 
afterthought, and a delightful reference 
to the fact that Gerry Mulligan visited 
the club—this presumably making it 
hallowed ground, fit for pilgrimage by 
London’s Teddy population. 

Immediately below the Kruger 
family’s affirmation of its faith in luxury 
living comes an advertisement from the 
Rik Gunnel/Tony Harris empire. Do 
they counter the deviation with a cry for 
a more Spartan jazz appreciation, and 
a plug for the musicians? Not at all. 
Come to Club M, they say—It’s 
Genuinely Ventilated’. This is an 
inspired attack. It puts Kruger’s custo- 
mers in 4 one down position right away. 
For weéks, apparently, they've been 
making do _ with artificial ventila- 
tion. Presumably what they need is the 
healthy system of relying for ventilation 
on their neighbour’s breathing, which is 
certainly the most natural (if not 
genuine) type of air conditioning. 

There are other references to luxury 
and climatic conditions in the extensive 
Kruger and Gunnel advertisements, but 
you should, by now, have some idea of 
the new line of approach. Personally, we 
welcome it. It’s been getting obvious for 
some time now that music as an enter- 
tainment is pretty much played out. 


‘Coca Cola Jazz 


We went to see the new Kruger palace 
shortly after it opened in a plethora of 
advertising superlatives. Both Jeff and 
Sam Kruger were at the door getting a 
breath of dir when we arrived, which 
seemed a little strange. Jeff is under- 
standably proud of his new club, and 
gave us a conducted tour of the pre- 
mises, together with a stream of statistics 
and explanations. The gorgeously illu- 
minated sign over the door was a 
present from the Coca Cola Company, 
who has understandably relegated the 
name “Jazz At The Flamingo” to a 
junior position on a sign dedicated to 
the propagation of their brew. 

There is also a large bar at which the 
same Coca Cola is sold inside, and, at 
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the time of our visit, it was selling 
rapidly; for the club had the atmosphere 
of a damp oven. Condensation was 
streaming down the walls and one part 
of the club bore a close resemblance to 
a swamp, with pools of dirty water 
forming on the floor. Already, Jeff, 
sensing our unspoken query, was talking 
of the additional machinery to be in- 
stalled, and the certainty of obtaining a 
clean, fresh atmosphere in the club. 
Strangely enough, the clientele didn’t 
seem to mind the atmosphere, and will 
probably feel cheated when the cellar 
takes on the character of the suction end 
of 4 wind tunnel. 

Apart from this one drawback, the 
club premises are something which Jeff 
can exhibit with pride. The paintwork, 
donated by one of the large paint com- 
bines, is pleasantly neutral, and the 
floor space is large. The ideas of con- 
structing two balconies—one on either 
side of the main dancing area is a good 
one, but would have been better if the 
available head room had allowed them 
to be raised another two feet. 

The Club was, of course, quite 
absurdly full, and Jeff mentioned that 
limitations on the number of neople to 
be admitted were soon to go into force. 
Having pointed out all the important 
asvects of the Club to us, Jeff hurried 
off to count the take, and left us listen- 
ing to the music, which was being pro- 
vided by the Johnny Dankworth Seven. 
We only heard a couple of numbers 
before the Club closed up for the night, 
and we were sorry that we hadn't ven- 
tured near the bandstand earlier, for 
Dickie Hawdon was playing some of the 
best trumpet we’ve heard from him, and 
Johnny himself seemed relaxed by the 
chance to blow informal jazz with a 
small group again. The last word on the 
air conditioning came from drummer 
Tony Kinsey, whose face suddenly 
brightened when the system was 
switched on for us to hear working 
after the Club had closed and _ the 
crowds departed. “That's it”, he said, 
“I've been worried all evening by the 
fact that someone in the front line 
seemed to be out of tune”. The air 
system was blowing a_ steady and 
definitely a-tonal note. 


It Pays To Advertise 


After our attention had been caught 
by the Gunnel and Kruger advertise- 
ments mentioned above, we started idly 
to read through the Melody Maker's 
club ads. page. Now this is something 
that we haven't done for some time, and, 
by the time that we had finished, our 
complacent belief that we knew what 
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was going on in the jazz world had been 
rudely shattered. 

One expects the coming and going of a 
fringe of bands and clubs in the jazz 
world, but not the wholesale discovery 
of unheard of talents and new realms of 
advertisers trying to cash in on the jam 
market. In the early days, we remember, 
the clubs column was just a section of 
the Small Ads.—-now it occupies a full 
page in its own right and _ includes 
advertisements for such off beat items as 
pleasure steamers. “Why not organise 
your own outing on the River Thames?”. 
Appeals to the jazz fan’s sartorial senses 
are also increasing: “Girls Love Tall 
Men” we are told. “Our shoes make you 
2 inches taller. Absolutely undetectable 
(see illus.). Yours for only 5/- dep.” 
Or again, you can achieve the old time 
look immediately by sending 37/6 only 
to Vince’s Man’s Shop, who will send 
you the latest style of ‘Faded’ Blue 
Denim Shirt. Why does this shov con- 
tinually emphasise that it is a *‘Man’s 
Shop’ for ‘Men Only’, we wonder ? 


Where To Go 

Having made sure of cracking your 
head on every doorway you go through 
in your new shoes, and casually leaving 
4 few buttons open on your new shirt to 
reveal a few struggling chest hairs (see 
Illus.), you are now ready to take a look 
at London's jazz life as advertised. 

What better way to start than by 
spending Saturday evening in Chislehurst 
Caves at London’s Most Unusual Jazz 
Club? Attractions include the fabu- 
lous Eureka Jazz Band plus two bands 
and seven skiffle groups; and a cryptic 
message at the bottom of the ad. which 
suggests that you should bring your own 
candle. If this bill of fare seems just a 
little too wholesale, or you're somewhat 
worried by that candle crack, try the 
New  Hawleans_ Skiffle Grouv in 
London’s latest rendezvous—the Skiffle 
Cellar. (We frankly don’t really believe 
in this group’s existence, despite its 
appearance in print). 

If you'd rather take in your iazz in 
London’s suburbs, the choice becomes 
almost unlimited, and no less exotic. 
Did you know, for instance, that the 
Diogenes Jazzmen, supported by the 
Panthers Skiffle Grouv play every Fri- 
day in Edgware’s Shakespeare Hall; or 
that the Seth Marsh Jazz Band plays in 
Norbury; the Bourbon Street Ramblers 
in Enfield; The Royston Punter Jazz- 
men in Forest Hill: The Farysian Jazz 
Band in Denham Village Hall and the 
Rock ‘n’ Roll Martyrs at Manor 
House ? Well, we didn’t either. And 
what's more, we don't think that we 
really care. 
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By STANLEY DANCE 


Ash, Marvin (p; Matty Matlock, c; George Van 
Eps, g; Ray Leatherwood, b; Alvin Stoller, 
Nick Fatool, d.) New Orleans; Blue, turning 
grey; Black and blue; Basin Street Blues; 
Searchlight rag; Cajon lament; "Way down 
yonder; Ferdinand; Do you know what it means 
to miss New Orieans? 

DECCA DL 8346 

Baker, Lavern. Jim Dandy got married; The 
game of love ATLANTIC 45-1136 

Bartholomew, Dave. The monkey; The shufflin’ 
fox (instr.) IMPERIAL 5438 

Basie, Count (current personnel, except * re- 
issue; Basie, organ, on ‘‘Slats’’). Big Red: I 
want a little girl*; Flute juice; Low life; One 
O’Clock jump; Lollipop; Slats; Dolphin Dip: 
From coast to coast A.R.S. G.422 

Big Maybelle. All of me; I don’t want to cry 

SAVOY 1512 

I'll cry for you; I gotta go 

PEACOCK 1674 

Brown, Charles. It’s a sin to tell a lie; Please 
believe me ALADDIN 3366 

Brown, James. Messing with the b'ues; Love or 


Big Walter. 


a game FEDERAL 12295 
Brown, Roy. Let the four winds blow: Diddy- 
y-diddy-o IMPERIAL 5439 


Brown, Ruth. When I get you, baby: One more 
time ATLANTIC 45-1140 
Callendar, Red (tuba; with Buddy Collette, fi 
and c; Vince DeRose, Fr. horn; Bob Bain, g; 
Red Mitchell, b; Bill Douglas, d. 12in.LP. 
$1.98). Foggy Day, etc. (further titles when 
known) CROWN CLP 5025 
Caravans, The (Spiritual) Crucifixion; Come On 
Jesus STATES 161 
Davis, Bob (instr. quartet, p, vibes, b,d.) 
Twinkle; Off-day blues DOOTO 414 
Davis, Judge. Can’t s'eep at night; Sawmill 
section (instr.) FLASH 120 
Doggett, Bill (org.; ftg. Clifford Scott, ts) A 
Salute to Ellington: I’ve got it bad; Caravan: 
ete. (12in.LP) KING 533 
Dame Dreaming: Laura; Tangerine; Dinah; etc. 
(12in.LP) KING 532 
Domino, Fats. Valley of tears; It’s you I love 
IMPERIAL 5442 
Dukes of Dixieland (Frank Assunto, tp: Fred 
Assunto, tb; Jac Assunto, th and b‘o; Haro'd 
Cooper, c; Stan'ey Mende'son, p: Bill Porter, 
tuba and b; Roger Johnson, d: Betty Owens 
and Frank Assunto, vocals.) Sweet Georgia 
Brown; Slide, Frog, Slide; Dill Pickles; Basin 
Street Blues; My Biue Heaven; Sheik of Araby; 
Mama Don’ ‘Low; Mocking Bird: Limehouse 
Blues; That dada strain; Go back where you 
stayed last night; Ain't she sweet 
AUDIO FIDELITY AFLP 1840 
Ellington, Duke. Rock City Rock; Cop-out 
COLUMIA 40903 
Ford, Eariston. Wings to fly; Ain’t nothin’ 
shakin’ . MERCURY 71108 
Gant, Cecil. I wonder; Cecil’s boogie 
DECCA 30320 
Garner, Erroll (p; Al Hall, b; Specs Powell, d.) 
Moongiow; All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm: 
Creme de Menthe; Humoresque; Man I love 
COLUMBIA CL2606 
The way back blues, 1 and 2 
COLUMBIA 40899 
Gospel All Stars (Spiritual) Lord remember me: 
It's me, oh Lord APOLLO 309 
Harris, Wynonic. Big o!d country fool; That's 
me right now KING 5050 
Hawkins, Dale. Don't treat me this way; Susie- 


CHECKER 


Henry, Haywood (bs). I love you truly; etc. 
(12in.LP) DAVIS JD 102 

Herman, Woody (vocal; orch. cond. and arr. 
Marty Paich). I wonder; Like a house built on 

a strong foundation VERVE V-10053 
Jaye, Jerry. You're the one; You’re my sugar 


plum DELUXE 6128 
Jenkins, Gus (instr.) Spark Plug; So what? 
FLASH 116 


John, Little Willie. Look what you’ve done to 
me; I’ve got to go cry KING 5045 
Jones, Hump. Pack your clothes; Lookin’ for my 
baby VISION 1002 
Jordan, Louis. Fire; Ella Mae 
MERCURY 71106 
Kinz, B.B. Troub‘es, troub‘es, troub!es:; I want 
to get married RPM 492 
King, Earl Connelly. Nothin’; Walkin’ slowly 
KING 5038 
Little Richard. I love my baby; Maybe I’m right 
PEACOCK 1673 
Lowe, Sammy (tp; Earl Warren, as; Curtis Lowe, 
ts; instr.) Easy my love; Wail, man, wait 
CANDLELIGHT 3077 
Maceo” Woods Singers (Spiritual) If you miss me 
here; Walls of Jericho VEE-JAY 242 
McDaniel, Willard (piano solos). I'll remember 
April; etc. (further titles if and when) 
(12in.LP $1.98) CROWN CLP 5024 
Mills, Brothers. My troubled mind: Queen of 
the Senior Prom DECCA 30299 
Mitchel!, Bobby. I would like to know; You 
always hurt the one you love 
IMPERIAL 5440 
Mole, Miff (tb; Bill Tinkler, tp; Darne!l Howard, 
c; Paul Jordan, p; Mel Schmidt, b; Booker T. 
Washington, d.) High society; Light as a 
feather; Runnin’ wild; The Saints; South Ram- 
part St. Parade; Muskrat ramble; Cy Touff 
(bass tp; Muggsy Dawson, ct: Mike Simpson, 
c; Paul Jordan, p; Mel Schmidt, b; Frank 
Rollo, d.) At the jazz band ball; Basin Street 
b'ues; Struttin’ with some barbecue: Royal 
Garden blues ARGO LP 606 
Mumford, Gene. When you're smiling: Piease 
give me one more chance WHIZ 1500 
Newman, Joe (tp; Benny Powell, th; Frank Wess, 
fl and ts; Frank Foster, ts; Sir Charles Thomp- 
son, p; Ed Jones, b; Shadow Wilson. d.) The 
midgets; Alone in the night; Casey Jones; 
Jumpin’ at the woodside. Braff, Ruby (tp: 
Billy Byers, tb: Sam Margolis, ts; Marty 
Napoleon, p; Milt Hinton, b; Jo Jones, d.) In 
the shade of the old apple tree; Deep river; 
Love me or leave me; ’Deed I do 
JAZZTONE J.1265 
Original Five B’ind Boys. Don’t forget the 
bridge; Let’s have church 
VEE-JAY 240 
Otis, Johnny. Butterball; Sandy’s boogie (instr.) 
PEACOCK 1675 
Wa-wa, 1 and 2 DIG 134 
Palmer, Earl (org., ts, g, d.) Johnny’s House 
Party, 1 and 2 ALADDIN 3379 
Peterson, Oscar. Soft sands; Echoes 
VERVE V-10056 
Price, Lioyd. Breaking my heart; Baby, p‘ease 
come home SPECIALITY 602 
Professor Longhair. No buts, no maybes: Cry, 
pretty baby EBB 101 
Raspberry Singers (Spiritual) No tears in heaven; 
Jesus is all to me VEE-JAY 231 
Rene, Googie (instr.) Break it up; Side-track 
CLASS 202 
Ruffin, Rif. No more; If you pease 
EBB 103 
Spirit of Memphis. Come and go with me; I 
need thee PEACOCK 1776 
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Todd, Futler. Proud lady, heart stea‘er; Old 
fashioned KING 5048 

Tyler, Jimmy (instr.) Toodyroo; Sha-gon 
FEDERAL 12294 
I got pienty; Ain’t I talkin’ 
EPIC 9218 

Leiia; Abstraction 

LAMP 2003 


By BRIAN HARVEY 
All Day Long with Foster, Byrd, Burrell, 
Flanagan, Watkins, Taylor. Slim Jim; A.T. 
and Say listen; All day long 


Washington, Sheri. 


Woods, Phil (as.) 
to you, baby? 


PRESTIGE 7081 

Africa Speaks—America Answers with Guy 
Warren, Red Saunders, Gene Esposito. In- 
vocation of the horned viper; Duet; My 
minuet; etc. DECCA DL8446. 

Birdland Dream Band with Ferguson, Travis, 
Cleve'and, Russo, Bert, Cohn, Geller, Jones, 
Hinton, etc. The wailing boat; Somebody 
wants me down there; Maynard the fox; Blue 
Birdland; Great guns; Lady bug and More 
West; Still water stomp; That Jones boy; 
Rosebud; Button nose; Litt!e girl Kimbi 

VIK LX 1070 

Brooks, John Benson with Zoot Sims, Al Cohn, 
Travis, Galbraith, Buddy Jones, Osie Johnson 
and Brooks on piano on tracks 2, 8, 9. The 
new saints (that’s really the last straw!); 
Venezue!a; Black is the color; Betsy; Randall 
my son; Turtle dove; Shenandoah; Joe’s o!d 
folks; Saro Jane; Scartet town; Wayfarin’ 
stranger; Darling Corey VIK LX 1083 

Counce, Curtis with Jack She!don, Carl Perkins 
and Frank Butler. Landslide; Time after time; 
Sonar and Mia; Sarah; A_ fifth for Frank 

CONTEMPORARY C 3526: 

Cohn, Al with Brookmeyer, Mose Allison, Nick 
Stabulas, Teddy Kotick. The lady is a tramp; 
Good spirits; A blues serenade; Lazy man 
stomp; I’ll wind; Chloe-E; S-h-i-n-e; Back to 
back; So far so good; Winter; I 
should care; Bunny hunch (An_ exceptional 
record, showing an amazing balance between 
technique and ideas) CORAL CRLS57118 

De Franco, Buddy with Harry Edison (one of the 
few men I don’t mind hearing on every other 
disc!). Barney Kessel, Jimmy Row‘es, Bob 
Stone, Bobby White. Cheek to cheek; Let’s 
call the whole thing off; Moonlight on the 
Ganges; Angel eyes; A fine romance; Perfidia; 
How long has this been going on; I won't 
dance; Sweet b‘ues NORGRAN MGN-1085 
Perhaps the best setting for De Franco yet, 
let’s hope it’s issued here! Davis, Miles ‘Round 
about Midnight’ Columbia CL949 issued on 
Phillips 12in. 

Edison, Harry ‘Sweets’? with Ben Webster, 
Barney Kessel, Jimmy Rowles, Alvin Stoller, 
Joe Mondragon. Hollering at the Watkins; 
Used to be Basie; How deep is the Ocean; 
Studio call; Willow, weep for me; Opus 711; 
Love is here to stay; K.M. blues; Walkin’ 
with Sweets CLEF MGC 717 

Four Trombones. Willie Dennis, Benny Green, 
J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding, John Lewis, 
Charlie Mingus, Art Taylor. Now’s the time; 
Trombosphere and Ow:, Chazzanova 

DEBUT DEB 126 

Garner, Erroll. ‘“‘He’s here! He’s gone! 
Garner’, with Al Hali and Specs Powel. 
Moongiow; All God's chillun got rhythm; 
Creme de menthe; Humoresque; The man I 
love (Garner for me!) 

COLUMBIA 10inch. LP CL2606 
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Cillespie, Dizzy with Perry (note the British 
edition of ‘World Statesman’ gives Emmett 
Berry, who I believe was in Paris at the time 
of the session). Joe Gordon, Quincy Jones, 
Frank Rehack, Liston, Willie Smith, Edison, 
ete. Cool breeze; Annies’s dance; Yesterdays; 
Yasis; School days; Sometime’s I’m _ happy; 
Jessica’s day; Hey Pete; Doodlin’; Tintindao 

American Recording Society ARS G 423 

Hitz, Bill with Gozzo, Linn, Bernhart, Nash, 
Collette, Gentry, Wiggins, etc. Strike up the 
band; In a sentimental mood; Something blue; 
Sampan; Matinee and But not for me; Stomp- 
ing at the Savoy; You don’t know what love 
is; Open house; Diga Diga Doo; Staus quo; 
Fair and warmer DECCA DL8392 

Hamlin, Johnny Quintet with Le!and Baska, Art 
Mooshagian, Kenneth Earns, Donald Hame-- 
nik. Polka dots and moonbeams; Moonlight 
in Vermont; Cyclone; The note is blue; P.ay, 
fiddte, play; I remember April; Dancing on 
the ceiling; Mood indigo; El gaucho; A foggy 
day; Summer love; Battle of the horns 

VICTOR LPM _ 1379 
dntro to Jazz with Rudy Salvini’s big band 
featuring Virgil Gonsalves and Jerry Coker on 
tracks 1, 3, 7, 9 and 12. The other tracks are 
by a small group led by Coker. Boot’s boots; 
I’m glad there is you; Topsy returns; Water’s 
edge; You turned the tables on me; You'll 
stay; Smithsonian; When I fall in love; Yester- 
days; Giggling Oysters; Falling in love with 
love; Wail for Patrick 
San Francisco Jazz Records JR 1 

Jones, Hank (solo). It had to be you; Heart and 
soul; Let’s fail in love; But not for me; Kanka- 
kee shout; Body and soul; How about you; 
Gone with the wind; Teddy’s dream; Have 
you met Miss Jones; Don’t you know what 
love is; Solo blues SAVOY MG12084 

Kessel, Barney with Collette, Previn, Manne, 
Rowiles etc. Cheerful littie earful; Makin’ 
whoopee; My reverie; Blues for playboy: 
Love is for the very young; Carioca and 
Mountain greenery; Indian summer; Gone with 
the wind; Laura; I love you; Fascinating 
rhythm 

CONTEMPORARY (C3521 

Koller, Hans with Roland Kovac, Wili Sanner, 
John Fischer, Rudi Sehring. Iris; Gone with 
the wind; For Gerry; Just one of those things; 
They didn’t believe me; 3 x 2; Heinzelmanche 
nn; April in Paris; Marve!ous for me; Laura; 
Thou swell; Hood 

VANGUARD VRS8509 

Kuhn, Rolf with Joe Benjam'n, Bill C!ark and 
Ronnel Bright. Keystone; Laura; Swing:ng till 
the girls come home; Love is here to stay; 
Bright pace; On the street of dreams; Pow!; 
I'll remember you; Ro‘f’s tune; Streamline 

VANGUARD VRS8510 

Lighthouse All Stars Vol. 8 with Bob Cooper, 
Frank Rosolino, Conte Candoli, Sonny Clark, 
Howard Rumsey, Stan Levey. Love me or leavey 
me (wow!); Taxi war dance; Octavia; Mambo 
Las Vegas; Jubilation; I deal; Latin for lovers; 
Topsy CONTEMPORARY (C3528 

LaPorta, John with the orchestra Casab!anca and 
others. South American Brothers; Schiacks!; 
Solitaire; Indiana; Gus is the boss; Zamba 
que Yo Quiero Ver; Jackie’s blues; Triste 
Verdad; Rose room; There’s a small hotel; The 
Count FANTASY 3-237 

Levister, Alonzo with John La Porta, Teddy 
Charles, Louis Mucci, Morris Lang etc. Con- 
clave; Leap frog; Black swan; Sugar hill strut; 
Slow dance; Manhattan Monodrama 

DEBUT 125 

Manne, Shelly with Williamson, Mariano, Free- 
man, Vinnegar. Moose the mooche; The wind; 
Pint of blues and Tommyhawk; Quartet 

CONTEMPORARY C3519 

Mellow Moods of Jazz with (soloists only). 
Hucko, Green, Butterfield, Caceras (the 
Mexicali Rose?), McGarity, McKusick, Scott, 
Haggart, Leeman etc. Robins and roses; Why 
shouldn’t I?; What do you want to make eyes 
at me for; Pastel blue; Moments like this; I'll 
be a friend with pleasure; Keepin’ out of 
mischief; What's new; Morning glory; Easy 
now, lets take the long way home; Every- 
things been done before 

VICTOR LPM 1365 


Mitchell - Enevoldsen - Harper - Capp - Overburg 
King porter stomp; Alone together; Skull cap; 
Pick yourself up; Jim’s tune; Don’t buck it; 
Juan Don; Adios; Godchild; Stars fell on 


Alabama TAMPA TP25 
Mancuso, Gus with Gerry Wiggins, Cal Tjader, 
Richie Kamuca etc. I’m glad there is you; 
Brother Aintz; Ev’ry time; The Ruble and the 
Yen; By the way; And abay makes three; 
Goody goody; How do you like your eggs 
in the morning? (Chicks?); A hatful of dand- 
ruff (forward Dennis!); Everytime we say 
goodbye FANTASY 3.233 
McKusick, Hal with Barry Galbraith, Milt 
Hinton, Osie Johnson. Give ’em Hal: When 
the sun comes out; Can’t get out of the mood: 
These foolish things; Out of this world: This 
is new; Over the rainbow; Serenade in biue: 
Prelude to a kiss; Irresistable you 
CORAL CRL 57116 
McKusick, Hal with Jimmy Cleveland, Sol 
Schlinger, Art Farmer, Barry Galbraith, Milt 
Hinton, Osie Johnson, Bill Barber, Jimmy 
Raney, etc. Tommy hawk; Lydian lullaby; 
Blues for Pablo; Just leave it alone; Miss Clara: 
Alto Cumulus; The day John Brown was 
hanged; One score and eight horns away; 
Ain’t but a memory now: Jambangle: The 
blues train VICTOR LPM 1366 
Modern Jazz Stars (Unidentified), possibly 
Wardell, Webster, Getz Musso, Criss, Barnet, 
etc. Fall out; C Jam blues: Moonlight; Per- 
dido; Wailiff; High time; Cherokee; Scratch: 
.Offnite (thats it!) CROWN LPS5008 
Mitchell-Ruff Duo with Dwight Mitchell and 
Willie Ruff. Note that Ruff piays french horn 
on tracks 6, 7 and 9. They can’t take that 
away from me: Red sails in the sunset; My 
heart stood still; Little girl blues: I'll take 
romance; Body and soul; ’Round midnight: 
But beautiful; Out of this world 
EPIC LN 3318 
Newbora, Phineas with George Joyner, Calvin 
Newborn, Philly Joe Jones. Overtime; Angel 
eyes; Come to baby, do; Stairway to the stars; 
Lands end: Clarisse; She; Tin Tin Dao; 
Autumn in N.Y.; What is this thing called love 
VICTOR LPM 1421 
New York Jazz Quartet with Herbie Mann, Matt 
Mathews, Whitey Mitchell, Joe Puma. Adam’s 
theme; Blue chips; Skylark; How about you: 
Just you, just me; Minor’s not allowed; To- 
gether you and I; Early-morning blues; The 
song is you ELEKTRA EKL 115 
O’Day, Anita with orchestra led by Buddy 
Bregman. Don’t be that way; Let’s face the 
music and dance; I never had a_ chance; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; Pick yourself up; Stars 
fell on Alabama; Sweet Georgia Brown; I won’t 
dance; Man with a horn; I used to be color 
blind; There’s a lull in my life; Let’s begin 
VERVE MGV 2043 
Powell, Bud with George Duvivier and Art 
Tay!or. There'll never be another you; Cos- 
crane; Over the rainbow; Blues for Bess‘e 
(Braddock?); Time was; Topsy turvey; Lush 
life; Elergy; They didn’t believe me; I cover 
the waterfront; Jump city 
VICTOR LPM 1423 
Pate, Johnnie with Floyd Morris, Wilbur Wynne. 
Dancing on the ceiling; What a difference a 
day made; It m’ght as well be spring; Falling 
in love with love; All the time; Old devil 
moon; I surrender dear; Yvonne; Tea for two; 
Pennies from ‘heaven; Carmen’s — chaser; 
Slaughter on 10th Avenue 
SALEM LP SLP.2 
Previn, Andre with Manne, Smith, Hendrickson 
Moonlight becomes you; It’s easy to remem- 
ber; Invitation; Let’s fall in love; I fall in 
love too easily; Too late; Laura; You are too 
beautiful; It could happen to you; When you 
wish upon a_ star; My foolish heart; But 
beautiful. (Have you ever tried reading these 
titles as a story, try it sometime, especially 
the ones above) DECCA 12in.LP DL8341 
Rogers, Shorty with Jimmy Guiffre, Lou Levy, 
Ralph Pena and Larry Bunker. Hurricane 
Carol; Breezin’ along in the trades; Marooned 
in a Monsoon and The chinock that melted 
my heart; Prevailing on the westerlies 
VICTOR LPM1326 
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Rogers, Shorty with Guiffre, Paich, Manne, etc. 
Biues express; Pink Squirrel; Coop de Graas; 
Infinity promenade; Short stop; Boar Jibu and 
Pay the piper; Home with Sweets; Tale of an 
African lobster; Contours; Chiquito loco; 
Sweetheart of Sigmund Freud 

VICTOR LPM1350 

Rollins, Sonny with Tommy Flanagan, Max 
Roach and Doug Watkins. Strode rode; St. 
Thomas; You don’t know what love is and 

lue 7; Moritat PRESTIGE LP7079 


Simmons, Norman Trio with Victor Sproles, 
Vernel Fournier. Capacity in blues; Stella by 
starlight; Jan; My funny Valentine; Peppe; 
Chili bowl; Moonlight in Vermont; You do 
something to me; Love is eternal; They can’t 
take that away from me; Tranquility 

ARGO 12in.LP 607 

Sims, Zoot with Johnny Williams, Gus Johnson, 
Knobby Totah. S:ms pays alto on track 7.920 
special; The man I love; 55th and State; B.ue 
room’; Gus b.ues; What old fee.ing; Bohemia 
after dark; Woody's you ARGO LP608 


Socolow, Frank with Eddie Bert, Eddie Costa, 
Sal Salvador, Bill Takus, Jimmy Campbell. 
Miss Finegold; Swing low, sweet Socolow 
(how’s hat for originality?); How about you; 
My heart stood still; Little Joe; Farfel; I'll 
take romance; | love you; I cried for you 

BETHLEHEM BCP 70 

Scott, Bobby. “‘Bobby Scott and two horns” 
being John Murtaugh tenor and Marty Fiax 
baritone p.us Whitey Mitchell and Howie Mann. 
Sally’s pound cake; Every woman; Woodville; 
Myrt; Boxcar blues; The good ship Linda; The 
old man (now I wonder who that can be?): 
Theme 3 

ABC PARAMOUNT ABC-148 

Silver, Horace with Hank Mobley, Doug Wat- 
kins, Donald Byrd, Art Taysor, Kenny Clarke 
and Joe Gordon are on tracks 2 and 5. Silver's 
biues; To beat or not to beat (this is too 
much *!-); How long has this been going on; 
I’ll know; Shoutin’ out; Hank's tune; The 
night has a thousand eyes 

EPIC LN3326 

Trombones with Wess, Foster, Cleve‘and, Hughes, 
Coker, Powell, Greene, Jones, Ciarke etc. Lo 
Fi; Wanting you; Don't blame me = and 
Cracker Jack; You'll do 

SAVOY MG 12086 

Young Bloods, The with Phil Woods, Al Haig 
(some of his best to date). Teddy Kotick, 
Donald (O.R.) Byrd, Charlie Persip. Dewey 
square; Dupeltook; Once more and House of 
Chan; In walked George; Lover man 

PRESTIGE 7080 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


may be a little off the beaten 

track, but the path has been well 

worn by the teet of those many 

intelligent record buyers who 

know where to look for the best 

selection of new and second-hand 
jazz records in London. 


JOHN ROWE’S ATTIC 


84, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(Next door to “MAGICOAL” 
showrooms) 


Phone: MUScum 0262 


“3 floors up, but its worth the 
climb” 
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‘SWEETS ““DIXIELAND JAMBOREE” 


Harry Edison and his Orchestra Lu Watters and his Yerba Buena Jass Band jionel | 
(HARRY EDISON, trumpet; BEN WEBSTER, tenor saz.; . MAPLE LEAF RAG; OSTRICH WALK; CHANTICLEER; iJoneL HAR 
JIMMY ROWLES, Piano; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; JOE MONDRAGON, bass; DOWN HOME RAG; DOING THE HAMBONE; AUNT HAGAR’S BLUES; ay BROWN 
eS ee HIGH SOCIETY; MUSKRAT RAMBLE; BEES KNEES 8809986 (LP) {0NGL 
HOLLERING AT THE WATKINS; USED TO BE BASIE; ONT BE 
HOW DEEP IS THE OCEAN; ‘The Workshop of the George Wallington Trio’ tHE WAY 
STUDIO CALL; WILLOW WEEP FOR ME; OPUS 711; (GEORGE WALLINGTON, piano; ARTHUR TAYLOR, drums; CURLY RUSSELL, bass) es ys 
TO BLES; BEFORE DAWN; A NIGHT IN TUNISIA; IF I LOVE AGAIN; 
WALKIN’ WITH SWEETS 330X10087 (LP) YOUR LAUGHTER; THOROUGHBRED; WITHOUT RESERVATION; 


MORNING DEW; BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 3809935 (LP) 


DOWN HOME RAG, 
CATARACT RAG, 
CHROMATIC RAG, and others... 


Ralph Sutton : 
“BACKROOM PIANO” 
330X10061 (LP) 


all records previously issued 


“JAZZ JOURNAL”’ PHOITOGRAP.i 


from Ragtime......t0 from Barrelhouse@ Swi 


HOW HIGH THE MOON, I FOUND A NEW BABY. BA FOR 
"ROUND MIDNIGHT, SAVEIT PRETTY MAMA, DYBE 
THAT OLD BLACK MAGIC, KEEPIN’ OUT OF MISCHIEF, BE ONE 
and others... and others... eddy . 
Bud Powell : Joe Sullivan : ®maci 


“JAZZ ORIGINAL” 33CX10069 (LP) “MR. PIANO 330X10047 (LP) (i 


All recorded under the perstfervisior 


the greatest jazz reperte in 


é 

4 
i 
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TRADE MARK 


jionel Hampton and his All Stars 
in HAMPTON, vibes; OSCAR PETERSON, piano; 
BLUES; AX BROWN, DaSS; BUDDY RICH, drums) 
(LP) f{00NGLOW; 
ONT BE THAT WAY*; THESE FOOLISH THINGS*; DINAH*; 
BE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT®*; IT’S ONLY A PAPER MOON** 


tAsabove plus Buddy De Franco 
tAsabove without Lionel Hampton 
§cx10086 (LP) 

‘ION; 


‘The Swinging Buddy Rich’ 


(BUDDY RICH, drums; BENNY CARTER, alto sav.; GEORGIE AULD, fenor sau.. 
HARRY EDISON, trumpet; MILT BERNHART, trombone; JOHN SIMMONS, bass; 
JIMMY ROWLES, piano) 


LET’S FALL IN LOVE; ME AND MY JAGUAR: 
JUST BLUES SEB10071 (EP) 


Oscar Peterson plays George Gershwin 
I WAS DOIN’ ALL RIGHT; ‘S’ WONDERFUL; 
OH, LADY BE GOOD; I GOT RHYTHM SEB10973 (EP) 


Illinois Jacquet and his Orchestra (No. 2) 
SWINGING HOME; MOE; BLUESITIS: BOOT ’EM UP SEB10072 (EP) 


‘I4.2Z JOURNAL” PHOTOGRAPH 


1OUSC@ Swing Boogie tO O07 a Mixture of Styles 


BY. BA FOR TWO, MEDIUM BOOGIE, 
AMA, DYBE GOOD, LIZA, HONKY TONK TRAIN, 
SCHIEF, BEONE I LOVE, and others... and others... 
eddy Wilson : Meade Lux Lewis: 
®oacric MR. WILSON” (On2 side cf JATP) 
0047 (LP) (LP) 3309021 (LP) 


the perseflerision of Norman Granz 
eperte in the world — on U 


TENDERLY, YESTERDAYS, BODY AND SOUL, CAN’T WE 
YOU TOOK ADVANTAGE OF ME, BE FRIENDS, TEA FOR TWO, 
and others... HALLELUJAH, and others... 
Art Tatum : Oscar Peterson, 

“THE GENIUS OF ART TATUM” (No. 2) Art Tatum, 

§80X10053 (LP) Teddy Wilson, 


Bud Powell: 


“PIANO “ERPRETATIONS” 
b 33CX1€024 (LP) 


COLUMBIA GR4&PHOPHONE 
COMPANY LIMITED, 


RECORD DIVISION, 


records 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, 


LONDON, W.! 
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LETTER 


ONE SWEET 
FROM YOU 


PAT FOR PANASSIE 


Dear Sir, 

I really must write in protest to Mr. 
Allen of Oundle (J. J. May). I have been 
a jazz devotee for almost three years and 
naturally, or should I say unavoidably, I 
have come across much of Hugues 
Panassié’s writing, and I do think Mr. 
Allen is being jusi a little bit too harsh 
on him. M. Panassié. on close scrutiny, 
is far more tolerant in his views than at 
first appears. 

Firstly, Panassié has never refused to 
acknowledge the worth of the M.J.Q. or 
Charlie Parker. He most certainly doesn't 
credit their work with heart or swing or 
with the melodic and rhythmic qualities 
of Storyville, but then the M.J.Q. and 
Bird have never tried to emulate either 
in sound, style or instrumental tone of 
the music of New Orleans. It is a case 
of extrovert music v introvert, of spon- 
taneity v thoughtfulness, of hot jazz v 
Glassica] tone. Modern jazz is not acciden- 
tally different, it is calculatedly different. 
Now, M. Panassié has always viewed 
bop as a form apart from the old styles, 
but he has always tried to appreciate it 
and criticise it within its own stylistic 
confines, looking at it from the stand- 
point of its creators. This is more than 
can be said for some critics. 

Bop has never suffered at Panassié’s 
hands; it has merely been put into its 
proper perspective in the overall jazz 
pattern. To say he scorns Lewis & Co. 
and Charlie Parker is a sign of short- 
sightedness. He has never said that the 
only true and worthwhile jazz comes 
only from New Orleans. Read 
“Dictionary of Jazz”, indeed any book 
or article by him, and what he says 
about Basie, Duke. Hodges and other 
mainstreamers wil] gladden the heart of 
any jazz fan over 36. He has eulogised 
the swing of Basie, the subtle richness of 
Ellington as much as anyone. He says of 
Hodges’ playing that it reminds him of 
a fountain, the flowing out of an inex- 
haustible supply of ideas. 

He has also pin-pointed the important 
factor that iazz was originally dance 
music, intended for the younger people 
of New Orleans-4Keppard had a bobby 
sox following that would have made 
Miller, Sinatra and Elvis Presley really 
sit up and take notice, so it is said) 

If this is to be an important criterion 
by which to view jazz, then the Modern 
Jazz Quartet and Bird can hardly be 
treated very sympathetically. 

G. ANNIS 
Kirkella, Nr. Hull 


SMART BUT STUCK 
Dear Sir, 

I have an old trombone at home, 
which is in reasonable condition apart 
from the slide. which is very difficult 
to. move sufficiently fast to play 
properly. Slide oil does not help very 
much. [| wonder if any “Jazz Journal” 
reader could advise me as to how I 
should go about diminishing this fault. I 
did not realise that the trombone was 
so bad until I played a decent one once. 
Now 1f know the difference. 

J. R. SMART 
Kirkcaldy 


SAUCEBOAT 
Dear Sir, 

Although I am a jazz fan myself, I 
am still capable of appreciating other 
people’s points of view on the subject of 
music. This asset however seems to be 
absent from Graham Boatfield’s charac- 
ter. 

In the June “Record Reviews” he 
derided two records by the Chas. 
McDevitt Skiffle Group. Now I am quite 
prepared to admit that when skiffle is 
compared with jazz it is less complex, 
less intellectual and far, far inferior to 
jazZ aS a music—that’s obvious; but, 
some people do derive enjoyment from 
it! 

They may be “silly mixed-up kids” 
but they still find it a pleasing entertain- 
ment. So if Boatfield does not consider 
skiffle within the realms of jazz (and on 
this point I agree with him), he should 


not review it. 
T. COOK 
Chingford E.4. 


ROLL OUT THE... 
Dear Sir, 

While reading the weekly publication 
“Tit Bits” recently I came across an 
article which read as follows. 

if... You're a Jazz Fan 

If, by the way you are an out and out 
Jazz Fan and can understand what Gene 
Vincent and his Blue Caps are getting 
at, you will probably be able to get 
some sense out of “Who Slapped John” 
and “Bluejean Boogie Bop”. 

For Boogie and blues of a more 
familiar pattern, we have again the ever 
reliable Winifred Atwell, whose latest 
disc is of “Bumble Boogie” and “St. 
louis Blues”. Winnie never Jets you 
down ! 

This article illustrates how the public 
are being hoodwinked into forming a 
false impression of jazz. Whenever Rock 
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and ‘Roll is mentioned, one hears the 
word “jazz” repeated over and over. 
Consequently, with all the riots wit- 
nessed recently, jazz is getting a bad 


name. 
if the full worth of the music is to 
be assesed and appreciated the futile 
bickering between modernists and tradi- 
tionalists must stop. I, for one, and I 
am sure there are many more, would 
like to see jazz of all types go hand in 
hand, and | should also like to see the 
enthusiasts both sides of the line carry- 
ing on a kind of “peaceful co-existence”. 
1, admittedly am a follower of the more 
traditional forms of the music, but I 
try to see the viewpoint of the 
modernist. Both sides must be tolerant. 
Not until then will jazz get the 
appreciation that it deserves, 
A. W. BARRELL 
London N.W. 


NOTE FROM NORRIS 


Dear Sir, 

It would appear that Mr. Nicholls is 
suffering from a large sized chip at the 
present time because of Brother John 
Sellers’ refusal to sign up for another 
concert tour with the N.J.F. and also, 
presumably, because he never managed 
to be accepted as a friend by the two 
singers. It’s too bad, therefore, that his 
aggrieved feelings should give vent to 
writing such as appeared in the opening 
paragraphs of his Jazzman’s Diary in 
April for it could do considerable harm 
to the singers’ reputations. 

Without being present one must accept 
reporting as fact, but after this I am 
beginning to wonder. I know for a fact 
that Brother John does not know Muddy 
Waters—their only contact has been at 
a concert in which they both appeared. 
In a recent letter John mentioned that 
to the best of his knowledge the subject 
of Muddy Waters was only raised once 
during the tour which makes me think 
that perhaps Mr. Nicholls has distorted 
or magnified other incidents both on this 
and previous occasions. 

Memorandum to Mr. Lightly and 
Politely concerning section 483. Perhaps 
the critics in question (or at least one of 
them) has had a change of heart ? 

J. 


NORRIS Toronto 
NO HURT FEELINGS 
Dear Sir, 
Mr. Hurt infers too much (Jazz 


Journal June 1957). I quoted M. 
Panassié on George Lewis because he 
expressed mv own feelings in a_ brief 
and precise form. Taking great care in 
my letter to dissociate myself from any 
general endorsement of the Frenchman’s 
views. I fail to see why Mr. Hurt should 
presume to interpret my attitude to Bunk 
Johnson by again quoting Panassié. If 
one happens to use a phrase of John the 
Baptist, does it compel one to stick to 
a lifet'me dict of locusts and wild honey? 

To answer Mr. Hurt directly, the revly 
to his first naragraph is “no”. The revly 
to h’s third and fourth paragranhs is that 
no band is above criticism, and that all 
jazz ‘s intensely personal. My opinion 
on both Bunk Johnson and Hugues 
Panassié will perhanos be made known to 
him sooner or later, but for his present 
information. one of Bunk’s records is 
among my favourites, 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
Colchester 
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56 CIRCULATORY JAZZ 

A popular and amusing record of the 
mid thirties was The Music Goes 
Around and Around by Eddy-Reilly and 
Their Onyx Club Boys issued on Bruns- 
wick RL325 backed by Lookin’ For Love 
by the same band. Here are details of 
this disc for Michael Coates of shemeld. 
The band title as given on ‘he label is 
incorrect and should be Reilly-Farley 
and Their Onyx Club Boys. Both num- 
bers were recorded in New York in 
September 1935 by Eddy Farley, tpt; 
Mike Reilly, tbn, mel, vcl; Slats Long, 
clt; Frank Froeba, p; Artie Ens g; 
George Yorke, bs. There is a drummer 
on this record but I have no informa‘ion 
concerning his identity. However, | 


' expect someone can complete the person- 


nel for Mr. Coates. 


57. MISTY MISS CHRISTY 

The personnel of the accompanying 
band on June Christy’s Capitol T725 is not 
listed on the LP sleeve and Mr. Fryer o1 
Watford has been unsuccessful in his 
perusal of numerous magazines in search 
of this information. However, with the 
assistance of Capitol Records of Holly- 
wood I can now give him all the details 
he has been seeking. 

That's All/ Round Midnight/The Wind/ 
Day Dream were recorded on January 
16, 1956 with accompaniment by Dan 
Lube, Erno Nufeld, Nick Pisani, vin; 
David Sterkin, vla; Edgar Lustgarten, 
cello; John Graas, fr-h; Bud Shank, alt; 
Bob Cooper, ten; Ann Stockton, harp; 
Bernie Mattinson, vib; Howard Roberts, 
g; Joe Mondragon, bs; Shelley Manne. 
d; with David Klein as conductor and 
Pete Rugolo as leader. 

Dearly Beloved/A Lovely Way to 
Spend An Evening/I Didn't Know About 
You/Sing Something Simple were re- 
corded on January 23, 1956, with the 
same personnel as the first session except 
that Ann Stockton is omitted. Mattinson 
switches to miscellaneous percussion in- 
struments and the following are added: 
Milton Bernhart, Frank Rosolino, George 
Roberts, tbn; Claude Williamson, p. 

For All We Know/There's No You! 
Maybe You'll Be There/This Year's 
Kisses were recorded on January 30, 1956 
with the same personnel as the second 
session plus Corky Hale, harp. 


58. DIXIELAND CLAMBAKE 
Bobby Hackett and the late Tommy 
Dorsey are the subjects of personnel 
queries sent in by Messrs. Waverley and 
Livingstone of Wednesbury and South 
Shields respectively. The Bobby Hackett 
group which recorded Singin’ the Blues 
and Clarinet Marmalade on Parlophone 
R2946 was a contingent from Frankie 
Carle’s band as follows: Bobby Hackett, 
cnt; Bernie Mattison, tpt; Jerry Bornshard 
tbn; Bob Riedel, clt; George Dessinger, 
ten; Jim Beitus, bar; Frankie Carle, p; 
Bob Knight g; Eddie McKinney, bs; Don 


Carter, d. The Dirty Dozens and Troubie 
In Mind by Tommy Dorsey and _his 
Clambake Seven on Brunswick 04936 
were recorded on December 12, 1950. 
The eight musicians concerned were Billy 
Butterfield, tpt; Tommy Dorsey, tbn; 
Peanuts Hucko, clt; Boomie Richman, 
ten; Rocky Colucci, p; Carmen Mastren, 
g; Sandy Bloch, bs; Cliff Leeman, d. 


29. COOL KONITZ 


My plea for assistance with C. B. 
Whitemore’s problem concerning the Stan 
Kenton records which have solos by Lee 
Konitz has been answered by Malcolm 
Walker of Featherstone and Keith Rob- 
erts of Wallasey, both of whom have 
sent interesting letters and lists. The foi- 
lowing were all issued on Capitol. 
Sophisticated Lady (CL14092); Loverman 
(CL14287); There's a Small Hotel (CL 
13928); Fascinating Rhythm (CL13925). 
These four titles also on LC6602. Twenty 
Three Degrees North-Eighty Two Degrees 
West (CL14269); My Lady (CL14540). 
These two were also issued on LC6595 to- 
gether with Young Blood and Improvisa- 
tion both of which have Konitz solos. 
Prologue-Part 3 (CL13859); Taboo (CL 
13838}, I've Got You Under My Skin 
(CL14287 and LC6697); Crazy Rhythm 
(LC6697); and In Lighter Vein (LCT6009) 
complete the list. Malcolm Walker men- 
tions that the title in which both Lee 
Konitz and Bill Russo take solos is 
Swing House on the Kenton Era limited 
edition whilst Keith Robers says that 
they both solo in /mprovisation, though 
Malcolm Walker does not mention Rus- 
so in this connection but adds a note that 
this contains a particularly good Konitz 
solo. 

Two more records which feature both 
Lee Konitz and Miles Davis have been 
listed by Malcolm Walker and there are 
Odjenar and Yesterdays by the Lee 
Konitz sextet on Esquire 10-285 and 
10-280 respectively and Early Spring 
and Local 802 Blues by the Metronome 
All Stars on Capitol CL13548. 

There have been wholesale deletions of 
Stan Kenton records from the Capitol cat- 
alogue and no doubt almost all of the 
titles given above have come under the 
axe, 


$9. CRESCENT CITY JAZZ 


John Temple of Luton writes that the 
personnel given for the George Lewis 
New Orleans All Stars on Vogue LDE 
O12 lists both Alvin Alcorn and Henry 
Allen on trumpet and Bill Matthews and 
Jim Robinson on trombone, He warts to 
know who plays on the various titles 
Henry Allen and Jim Robinson play on 
St. James Infirmary only aed Allen is 
responsible for the vocal also, 

Moving up one to Vogue LDEOLS by 
Paul Barbarin and his New Orleans Javz 
Band here is the personnel and recordins 
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date for Arno Ramp of Gladstone, South 
Australia. Ernie Cagnoliatti, tpt; Edward 
Pierson, tbn; Albert Burbank, cit; Lester 
Santiago, p; Johnny St. Cyr, bj (on Clari- 
net Marmalade and Panama_ only); 
Richard McLean, bs; Paul Barbarin, d. 
New Orleans, 1950. 


60. BLUES SINGER AND 
ACCOMPANISTS 


Information about blues singer Irene 
Scruggs, pianist Little Brother Montgom- 
ery and guitarist Sylvester Weaver has 
been requested by John Moore of Hei- 
bury who writes that Montgomery ani 
Weaver are the probable accompanisis 
on You've Got What 1 Want and My 
Back To The Wall by Irene Scruggs 
which were issued here on the limied 
edition label Ristic 7 and originally re- 
leased on Gennett 7296. ; 

Irene Scruggs has now retired from 
music, but in the twenties she sang with 
Erskine Tate’s Vendome Orchestra and 
Dave Peyton's Band in Chicago and re- 
corded for Paramount, Gennett and 
Vocalion. She visited London in 1953 with 
her daughter Baby Scruggs who was ap- 
pearing at the Prince of Wales Theatre 
as a dancer. Whilst she was here Irene 
Scruggs sang in the BBC series Ballcds 
and Blues broadcast on the Northern 
Home Service. = 

Pianist and blues singer Eurreal “Litti: 
Brothers’ Montgomery first played in New 
Orleans and then came to Chicago in the 
late thirties and I believe he is still active 
in this city today. The only English issu> 
under his name is No Special Rider and 
Vicksburg Blues on Jazz Collector L44. 
He recorded these two titles again in th> 
ferties on Century 4011 and at the 
same time made four titles with a quin- 
tet-—El Ritmo and Lone Time Ago on 
Century 4009 and Swingin’ With Lee 
and Woman That I Love on Century 
4010. His most recent recordings 
are four piano solos which take 
up one side of a 10 in. LP Wind- 
ing Ball 104. The titles are Mule Face 
Blues/Cow Cow Blues/Vicksburg Blues 
Crescent City Blues, His most recent re- 
cording period was in 1935/36 when he 
made 22 titles for Bluebird consisting of 
vocals with his own piano accompant- 
ment and piano solos. As a blues singer 
he may be a little hard to take at first 
for he has a curious high pitched voice 
with a tremulous vibrato but as a blues 
pianist he is excellent and his solos of 
Farish Street Jive. Crescent City Blurs 
and Shreveport Ferewell on Bluebir? 
have long been personal favourites ct 
mine. 

I have very little information abevt 
guitarist Svivester Weaver apart from the 
fact that he recorded for Okeh in the 
twenties making guitar solos, duets with 
Walt Beasley, vocals with enitar, and ac- 
companied singers Sara Martin. Heler 
Humes and Sally Roberts. [ am doubtful 
if he accompanies Irene Scrucys on Wy 
Back To the Wall and T have a note that 
the cuitarist is probably Blind Rieke 
Blues collectors and guitar specialists 
mav like to voice their opinions on th 
point, 

61. MASTERS OF MODERN 1477 

On Tuesday evenings a orogramme cf 
modern jazz with the above title is broad 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


Here is the ideal method with which 10 


| preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ | 
| JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 


| received, giving full protection and obvi- 
| ating loss or damage. 


| This self-binder opens flat at any page 


and is strongly made from stiff board 
_ covered in leather cloth, 
| The EASIBINDER is supplied with title. 
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| on spine at 13/6 post free 
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‘JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


| The Cottage, 27? Willow Vale, 
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THE MIDGETS 
Continued from Page 


containing some most effective work on 
organ by Hank Jones, and the latter be- 
ing beautifully arranged to show off the 
best qualities of the whole group. 
“Really Healy” and “Indeed The Blues” 
are the mood pieces where Newman in 
particular demonstrates again his great 
feeling for the blues (and shucks ‘o all 
recent writers to the contrary !). 
“Valerie” has 4 weird little theme that 
grows On one, and “Living Dangerously” 
is a devilishly-chorded number which 
would prove to have an apt title for all 
but the top-class musician. “Scooter” and 
“She Has Red Hair” are charming tunes 
with particular scope for the group’s 
blending of sounds, “One Lamper” is 
likewise. with emphasis on the tasteful 
drumming of Osie Johnson, now a key 
percussion man in New York studios: 
and “My Dog Friday” (my _ personal 
favourite) as a sclid swinger that is a 
delight from start to finish. 

“The Midgets” track is a show-case 
for control and team work in fast tempo. 
and is excellent as such, though I think 
that one can gain a deeper pleasure from 
several of the other tracks. But for a 
Basie concert-feature, this number is a 
natural, as most of us have since dis- 
covered, no doubt. I trust that some of 
HMV’s or Decca’s (?) executives were 
among the Basie audiences, and that they 
observed the especially warm ovation 
given to “The Midgets”. I also trust that 
those executives are shrewd business- 
men, with 4n eye to the main chance ? 
If so. it is to be hoped they will hustle 
to issue this rather svecial slice of jazz. 
and so give everybody a fair toot of the 
flute. 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
Continued from Page 35 


cast from Paris International and E. W 
Buckle of Coventry has askea tor ae- 
tails of the record which is used to in- 
troduce this programme each week. | 
asked my friend Paul Stebel of Paris 
about this, and thanks to him full details 
are available. The record is Open 
Country played by the Stan Getz Quintet 
and recorded at the Shrine 
Auditorium in Los Angeles on November 
8, 1954 with Stan Getz, ten; Bob Brook- 
meyer, v-tbn: Johnny Williams, p; Bill 
Anthony, bs; Art Mardigan, d. Open 
Country is part of one ot the first Nor- 
man Granz LP’s issued in this country 
and is available on Columbia 33CX10001. 


62. MAMA DON’T ALLOW ? 


When she was searching through a 
pile of records bought by her mother 
many years ago Sheena Miller of Kirk- 
caldy found one _ interesting disc— 
Birmingham Bertha by Miff Mole and 
his Molers on Parlophone R432. This was 
recorded on July 12, 1929, and in ad- 
dition to Miff Mole on trombone the 
Molers consisted of Phil Napoleon and 
Leo McConville, tpt; Jimmy Dorsey 
clt and alt; Arthur Schutt, p; Carl Kress, 
g; Stan King, d. Sheena also asks when 
the record was deleted from the catalogue 
and the approximate value in VG 
condition. I do not know exactly when it 
was deleted but it was not issued in the 
Parlophone Rhythm Style series and was 
cut out several years before the’ war. 
The value depends on the demand and 
I am not hazarding any guesses. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANTE (Hugues Panassi¢). 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas. Delaunay) —— 25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. Back issues 1950-5] available. price 1/8d 
per copy. post free. Selection of back issues 1955-56 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.). 

JAZZ JOURNAL. 1956 complete-bouna, 35/-. post 1/6. 

JAZZ MAGAZINE from Buenos Aires. Price 9d per copy. 

PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 

RECORD CHANGER. 30/- per year. Latest issue (Vol. 15. 
No. 2) or back nos. available, 2/6 post free. 

SELECTION OF ILLUSTRATED FOREIGN JAZZ Mag- 
azines: 6 for 1/6; 3 for 1/-. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. Louis Armstrong. Duke Ellington. Ear] 
Hines. Josh White. On art paper. 10d each, 2d postage. Ma 
Rainey (4 colours on art paper). 1/- each, 2d postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ 
Boy Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. Buddy Bolden’s 
Blues. 3/3 per copy. post free 

FROM : JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE, 

27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.1!2. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classilied advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the prior to publication. 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word 
TAPE RECORDISTS. — WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVY 
FOLDER. Discs Made from Your Tapes. SAPPHIRE. 


RECORDINGS. 195. Kings Cross Road. London. W.C.1 


JAZZ TAPES: Will trade, sell tape recordings of rare old, new 
jazz, blues records—all styles, all artists. For information. 
write: Stein & Carey. 8321 Loyola Blvd., Los Angeles 45, 


California. U.S.A. 


COMPREHENSIVE 78/LP Tape to Disc Recording Facilities. 
Leaflet: RENDEZVOUS RECORDS. 19 Blackfriars Street. 


Manchester, 3. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS, all ages, everywhere. Recom- 
mended since 1943. Testimonials and details free — 
FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Upnorth — Street. 


Brighton. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY. 231 Baker Street, London 
Write for 


N.W.1. Founded 1940. Members everywhere. 
particulars. 
THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 10 Corporation 


Street, Manchester. offers a personal service for your future 
happiness. Genuine introductions. 


BELGIAN JAZZ FAN, coming to London in September 
wishes to spend a week with London Jazz fan for visiting 
Jazz clubs. Reply urgently to Jazz Journal Box No. A.G.C. 


UNEXPLORED STOCK of deleted, foreign, rare discs, includ- 
ing MANY WALLERS. Also good value slight-used LPs. 
some cool. We are keen to buy or exchange discs. Overseas 
enquiries especially welcome. Write now before we go 
mad. GEORGE AND STAN. Music Haven, 50 Princess 
Street. Dundee. Scotland. 
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A FURTHER SELECTION 


FROM 


OUR CURRENT STOCK OF LP’S 


DJANGO REINHARDT 

ERSKINE HAWKINS 

MEZZ MEZZROW 

COLEMAN HAWKINS 

HOT LIPS PAGE/BUCK CLAYTON 
JIMMY McPARTLAND 

SAMMY PRICE 

BUNK’S BRASS BAND 

THE YANCEYS 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


LUCKY THOMPSON 
JACK TEAGARDEN 
LESTER YOUNG K.C.6. 
OMER SIMEON TRIO 


STARS OF COUNT BASIE’S BAND 


I Love You For Sentimental Reasons/Django’s Dream, Just One Of Those Things, It 
Had To Be You/I Can't Give You . . ./Sept. Song/ Billet Doux Louise. 

Tuxedo Junction/ After Hours/ Bicycle Bounce; Midnight Stroll, Tippin’ In) Put Yourself 
In My Place/Black Out/Junction Blues. 

Weary Blues/If I Had You/Christopher’s Rockin’/Old Fashioned Love Jingle Bells 

Black and Blue/Four or Five Times/ Blues As We Like ‘Em. 

Blue Lou/If I Had You/Stompin®’ At The Savoy, Get Happy/ Out Of Nowhere Lullaby 
of Birdland. 

You Come In Here. Woman/World On a String) Happy Medium/Love You Funny 
Thing/Diga Diga Doo/We're In The Money/Love Me or Leave Me. 

My Gal Sal/Sweet Adeline/Blues For David/Shine On, Harvest Moon, Donna 

McBlues/Slic Vic/Stranger In the Night. 

Jonah Whales Again/Stormy Weather/Shakin’ and Rattlin’ Please Don’t Talk About 
Me... /Walkin® and Shoutin’... /Manhattan BI./Pete’s Delta. 

Tell Me Your Dreams/Didn’t He Ramble/The Saints Nearer My God Over In 
Gloryland/Just a Little While to Stay Here. 

Yancey Special/White Sox Stomp/Everybody’s Rag, How Long BI. Pallet on the 
Floor/Shave ‘Em Dry/ Eternal Bl./I Received a Letter. 

New E. St. L. Toodle-oo/Portrait of the Lion/Gypsy Without a Song/Gal From 
Joe’s/Braggin’ In Brass/Solid Old Man/Smorgasbord and Schnapps Cotton Club St. 

Prologue to Black & Tan Fantasy/BI. Serenade. 

Passin’ Time/You Move, You Lose/Velvet Rain) To a Morning Sunrise Nothin’ But 
the Soul/Why Weep/One Last Goodbye. 

O.D. One Step/High Society/ Bad Actin’ Woman) Eccentric) Milenberg Joys’ Mis'ry and 
the Blues/Riverboat Shuffle; King Porter Stomp. 

Three Little Words/4 O’Clock Drag/ Jo Jo/I Got Rhythm I Want a Littl Girl 

Countless BI./Pagin’ the Devil/Way Down Yonder in N.O. 

Grand Boubousse/Qua-ti Rhythm/Qua-ti Blues/Lagniappe St. J. Infirmary Frankie & 
Johnny/ Aunt Hagar’s Children/ Bill Bailey. 

Sidewalks of New York/Careless Love/Alone in the Night) A.M. Romp The Midgets 

Casey Jones. 


ALL AT [= EACH (13% 


Many others in stock. Also E.P’s. Drop a line now, 
stating artists that interest you, 


to 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S. HAVE YOU HAD DETAILS OF OUR RECORD CLUB? 
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World 


JAZZ 


PRESENTING the Sensational New JAZZ 
GROUP FROM AMERICA 


CHICO HAMI 
Featuring : 
CHICO HAMILTON (Orums) 


The Group with the 


QUINTET 


BUDDY COLLETTE (Ten. & Alto Sax) 
JIM HALL (Guitar) FRED KATZ (Cello) 


CARSON SMITH (Bass) 


‘Most’ Music 


since Gerry Mulligan Quartet 


LAE12039 I want to be happy; Spec- 
tacular; Free form; Walking Carson 
blues; Buddie Boo—A nice day: My 
funny Valeatine, Blue sands; The 
Sage; The morning after. 


EPV 1194 Spectacular--Walking Carson 
blues. 


THE 
GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


16 of Mulligan’s most famous quartet 
recordings on one 12 inch LP 


LAE 12050 Bernie's tune; Walkin’ shoes; 
Nights at the turntable; Lullaby of 
the leaves; Frenesi; Freeway; Soft 
shoe; Aren't you glad you're you;—I 
may be wrong; I'm beginning to sez 
the light; The nearness of you; Tea 
for two; Love me or leave me; Jeru; 
Darn that dream; Swing house. 


SOMETHING NEW IN MODERN JAZZ. 


CONTEMPORARY LDE 190 Flip, 


Autumn in 
New York, 


Pas De Trois, 


Three ona Row, 


THE THREE” 

SHELLY MANNE 
SHORTY ROGERS (trumpet) 
JIMMY GIUFFRE (Clarinet - Tenor & 


Steeplechase, 


Abstract No. |. 


**PARIS CONCERT ”’ 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
EPV 1214 Walkin’ shoes—Five brothers; 
Moonlight in Vermont. 


Baritone Sax) 


NEWS FLASH! 


Latest Vogue Supplementary 
Catalogue available 
August, 55—January, 57. 


Price 1/3 
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